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Perforated 
STEEL 
COPPER 
BRASS 
BRONZE 
ALUMINUM 
ZINC 
TIN PLATE 
and All Other Metals 


: Perforated Metals 


for all purposes - -- 
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W* have been specialists in the business of supplying perforated metals 
to the trade for many years. The large number of patterns obtainable 
from this house, the accurate workmanship, quality of metals and reliable 
service we render are some of the reasons why contractors throughout the 
country use Harrington and King service exclusively. 
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Our business. is to supply anything you want in Perforated Metals—and no order is too 
small or too large for us to handle to your complete satisfaction. 


The handling of all sizes of perforating, round, square and oblong, from the very smallest 
to rounds 6” in diameter to slots 4”x6” is a daily task in our factory. 


) For Screening and Sizing 
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Protection 


HE Richardson & Boynton Co. trade mark stands for 


Protection of the Trade. 


All our dealings have been 


characterized by Fairness, Courtesy, Promptness and Personal 


Attention to every transaction. 
materials and workmanship. 

condition. 
intelligent and personal service. 


Uniform quality of product, best 
Prices consistent with market 
R. & B. representatives are always ready to give 


A Range you can Guarantee 


In every one of cur advertisements in national 
| ublications we are recommending that the 
consumer go to you for advice in chocsing 
a kitchen range. You can guarantee the 
Richardson Perfect Ccmbination Enamel 
Range to your customers because we guarantee 
it to yeu. The Richardson & Boynton reputa- 
tion for manufacturing quality heating and 








NEW YORK, 260 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave. 
ROCHESTER, Rockwood St. 


cocking equipment is embcdied in every detail 
of design and construction of the range. A post 
card will bring you any detailed information 
you may require. Write our nearest branch 


office. 


Every Richardson & Boynton product has dis- 
tinctive features which make them especially 
profitable for you to handle. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


“Richardson’’ ‘‘Perfect’’ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
Since 1837 


PHILADELPHIA, 1308 Arch St. 
BOSTON, 60 High St. 
PROVIDENCE, 58 Exchange St. 
BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg., 220 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO, 3639 to 364 S. Ashland Ave. 
Soo ve 593 S 21st St. (Irvington) 
DOVER, N. J. 
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DO IT THE COMMON-SENSE WAY! ! 


You'll agree that the common-sense method of advertising is to find out who 
your prospects are and what fields they are in, and then to advertise to them directly 
through the specific business paper serving their interests. 

This method has been successfully used for nearly three-quarters of a century 
by more manufacturers than have employed any other method of publicity. 

Equally true is the fact concerning the seeking of reliable information about the 
particular field in which you are engag 

The editorial columns of AMERICAN “ARTISAN are devoted to the development 
and perpetuation of the Warm Air Heating, Stove and Range, and Sheet Metal 
industries. Its readers are cordially invited at all times to use this common-sense 
method of obtaining the advice they need for the successful conduct of their 
businesses. 

Answers to all questions will be held strictly confidential if so desired by the 
sender. If no mention is made to the contrary, questions and answers will be pub- 


lished in the various departments of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
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THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Dealers 
Can Do a Wonderful Business 


HEY have an exclusive and =a 2 
highly desirable proposition far j : 
ahead of all competition—a wonder- 
ful business opportunity with a furnace 
rapidly erected and highly popular. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces 


have met with a most cordial recep- 
tion from home owners. They meet a 
long-felt want—a smokeless, sootless 
furnace. 








Their clean, smokeless operation iweer 
——— 


and increased heating efficiency are 
due to their utilizing as valuable 
fuel the smoke and soot ordinarily 
wasted up the chimney. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces 
require less coal and ‘generate more 
heat than other furnaces of equal size 
firepot. The smoke is converted into 
incandescent flames of remarkable 
heating value. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces 
are popular with the users; owners 
recommend them to their friends. 
They are popular with the Heating 
Contractor because they can be easily 
_ erected and sold at a reasonable price. 


Send for Complete Information 


and Special Dealer Proposition 
SUPER-SMOKELESS Pipe Furnace 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
218-220 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 
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Washington Says You Must Not 
Discuss Costs COith Your 





Fellow Busin 


HE long and shortof theruling laid down 
i the Federal Government through one 

of its exclusive branches—we forget 
whether it was the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Commerce, or the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it does not matter 
which—to the effect that trade organizations 
may not collect and disseminate cost informa- 
tion among their members, means that who- 
ever made that ruling believes that a manu- 
facturer, a wholesaler or a retail merchant has 
no business to insist on a fair profit. 
vestment. 

This assertion is based upon the fact that 
without the right to formulate a uniform 
system of cost accounting, it is virtually im- 
possible for anyone to know for certain that 
he will not have to overcome competition 
whose cause is nothing more or less than ig- 
norance of true costs. 

During the World War the writer organized 
and operated the largest shoe repair plant in 
existence. The employes—all civilians—were 
paid partly by the day and partly on a piece 
work basis. Our factory costs—exclusive of 
material—was less than 28 cents per pair for 
half-soling and heeling. 

Another plant was located in Philadelphia, 
at which less than half as many shoes were 
put through in a day, the men being paid all 
on a day basis at a higher rate than those em- 
ployed in the Jeffersonville shop. 

The so-called “expert accountants” who 
were supposed to correlate and codify cost 
Systems in the factories operated by the Army 
complained that the Jeffersonville costs were 
about five cents higher per pair. 

It was found, however, that in Philadelphia 
the costs began when the shoes entered the 
shop, ready for repairing, while the Jefferson- 
ville costs included receiving the old shoes 
from the railroad cars, sorting out those be- 


ess Men. 





yond repair, matching up the thousands of 
unmated shoes and delivering the repairable 
shoes to the shop. 

The swivel chair colonels in Washington 
had nothing to say when the final report ar- 
rived there, nor were the “experts” relieved 
from duty. 

All of which simply goes to show that un- 
less you know definitely that every item which 
enters into costs is included in the proper 
manner, in the manner which has been decided 
upon as the right one by you and your fellow 
business men in the same line, there is bound 
to be competition on a wrong basis. 

And a demoralized market is about the most 
expensive thing for the public to have around. 

It causes loss to the laborer because opera- 
tions of plants always are slackened—if not 
stopped altogether—under such conditions. 

It causes loss to the stockholder-investor, 
thus making him less willing to place his sav- 
ings in industrial or commercial enterprises. 

It causes loss to the consumer, because any 
efficient head of a business must of necessity 
provide for such contingencies by adding a 
certain percentage to his costs—and still more 
to his selling prices—to cover these losses. 

It is perfectly right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to work toward the goal of keeping 
the consumer market open and free for all— 
a fair field and no favors—but there is no 
sense in leaning back so far that one cannot 
keep one’s balance. 

There is such a thing as a happy medium 
between unbridled competition (largely based 
on ignorance of costs) and governmentally 
regulated prices, and we have faith to believe 
that this medium will be kept by the great 
majority of American business men. The 
others can and should be helped to see the 
errors of their way, without interfering with 
the entire business fabric. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 






































































L. Y. McAnney, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager of L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Company, enclosed the follow- 
ing with a letter about something 
that he thinks I know a lot about 
(maybe I shall retain his good 
opinion when he gets my reply; at 
least I hope so) : 

An important looking gentleman 
in uniform rushed into the paper 
office exclaiming: “That notice of 
my death is false, sir. I will horse- 
whip you within an inch of your 
life, if you don’t apoligize in your 
next issue.” 

The apology next day read: “We 
regret to announce that the para- 
graph which stated that Colonel Joe 
Blazer was dead, is without founda 
tion.” 

x * x 

Charlie Louis and “Rudy” Jobst, 
the new President and Secretary of 
the Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, are now convinced that 
they will have to remain in the 
heavy-weight class. All winter they 
took special training to reduce, re- 
fused treats of ice cream sodas and 
many other nice things such as cho- 
colate eclaires, mince pies, etc., but 
all to no avail, and now they sing the 
following sad little duet, each one 
pointing to the other: 

All In Vain. 
He gave up mutton, pork and beef, 

He gave up pies and teas, 

He gave up milk without relief, 

He gave up beans and peas. 

He gave up fruit, and spuds, and 
jams, 

He gave up bread and toast, 

He gave up herring, shrimp and 
clams, 

He most gave up the ghost. 

He gave up potatoes with pain, 

He gave up baths and soap, 

And when he weighed himself again, 
He wept and gave up hope. 


* * x 
Pass along kind words that come 


to you but put on the brakes when 
you feel inclined to give somebody 










a kick on the shins or to hurt his 


feelings in some way, because some- 


thing has gone wrong with you. 

Paste this in your hat and remem- 

ber the idea: 
It Comes Home. 
When a bit of kindness hits you 

After passing of a cloud; 

When a fit of laughter gets you 

And your spine is feeling proud; 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feeling blue ; 
For the moment that you sling it 

It’s a boomerang to you. 

* ok ok 

Jackson, Michigan, is famous for 
two things: Frank Daly and the 
State Penitentiary. One day Frank 
took a group of friends from out 
of town up to the “pen” and showed 
them through. 

One of the lady visitors asked a 
prisoner the usual question: 

“And what are you in for, my 
good man?” 

“Borrowin’ money, mum,” replied 
the stolid convict. 

“Borrowing money? But they 
can’t put a person in jail for that.” 

“Not ordinarily, mum. But I 
had to knock a guy down four or 
five times before he’d lend it to me.” 

* * * 

The story is told that when 
Charles M. Schwab started in as a 
salesman he used to run from one 
prospect or customer to the next in 
order to save time. He realized, as 
every business man ought to realize, 
that his greatest asset, with the pos- 
sible exception of his health, was 
his time. The proportion of the 
average business day which cannot 
be made productive is alarmingly 
large. The hours of transportation 
alone, particularly in the case of the 
city man, are many. Therefore, it 
behooves even the most brilliant to 
conserve time as zealously as a miser 
would gold. But nine-tenths of con- 
serving time consists of systematiz- 
ing it. You can get an education 
with only fifteen minutes a day, and 
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the busiest men have time for what. 
ever is essential because they make 
time by carefully planning the 
spending of it. Writes Arnold 
Bennett: “Minutes are to hours 
what pennies are to dollars—and he 
who wins saves both.” 

* * x 





John M. Lorenz, of the Chicago 
Furnace Supply Company, sent me 
the following little anecdote: 

She was a comely widow and, 
moreover, she was Scotch. She 
mourned MacIntosh, her late hus- 
band, for eighteen months and then 
from a flock of suitors chose honest 
homely MacIntyre for her second. 

“Im not guid enough for ye, 
dear,” he whispered. “What for 
did ye choose me oot o’ sae mony?” 

“Ah, weel, ye see, your name's 
MacIntyre.” 

“Yes, but—” began the bewil- 
dered suitor. 

“An’ ye ken,” finished the 
widow, “all my linen is marked 
‘McI.’ That is why, Donald.” 


* * * 


My friend Travers Daniel, Jr., 
sales representative at Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, for the R. J. Schwab 
& Sons Company, sent me the fol- 
lowing poem, which proves beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that Welsh- 
rabbit as an after*dinner luncheon 
does not agree with him: 

In Michigan Hotels. 


Over the faded paper on the wall 
Gigantic cabbage roses climb and crawl, 
In patterns weird and startling of de- 


sign— 

How many eyes have loathed it—as do 
mine? 

The room is full of shadows. Secrets 


stare 
And whispers in the corners, everywhere, 
Of former transients who once came and 
went, 
These listening walls are subtly elo- 
quent ! 
The weary chairs all sag—so tired they 
Of serving stranger folk from day to 


ay. ; 
The bed groans languidly—its ancient 


springs é 
Have had so much to bear, poor, patient 
things ! ; 
This shabby, wooden desk—so stained 
with ink, 


What stories it might tell, I often think, 

Of us discouraged ones, who yet must 
write 

Gay letters to send home, night after 
night! 

—Marie V. Caruthers, in Literary Digest. 


The heading on the original poem 
was: “In A Boarding House.” 
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E. B. Langenberg Speaks to Oil Burner 
Manufacturers at St. Louis. 


President National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating- Associa- 
tion Discourses on “Checking the Warm Air Installation.” 


HENEVER the discussion of 

oil is brought up it is quite evi- 
dent that man’s vocal organs be- 
come super-lubricated, for conver- 
sation never lags; and while conclu- 
sions may be miles off, there is no 
question but that interest is ex- 
tremely lively. 

In an endeavor to assist this new 
industry which has shown such a 
remarkable development in so short 
a time, I accepted the invitation of 
your Secretary to address you on 
the subject of “Checking the Warm 
Air Installation”. 

This has a tremendous bearing on 
your industry, as it would be the 
height of folly for you to attempt 
to install oil burners in plants al- 
ready in use and give a guarantee 
unless you had some means of 
knowing that the heating system had 
been laid out and installed to give 
certain results. 

The manufacturers of furnaces 
have been for years confronted by 
a situation wherein each individual 
manufacturer determined his own 
formula for taking care of heat 
losses and in many cases these were 
wrong. It is a fact that a great 
many of them never even had a 
formula and installed heating sys- 
tems by guesswork based on practi- 
cal experience. 


This industry is today about 90 
years old and it has only been with- 
in the last ten years that an agita- 
tion, which started to develop a 
standard rule, has brought fruition. 
Formula after formula and method 
after method for installing warm air 
heaters was submitted to various 
committees of the engineers, manu- 
facturers and dealers for their con- 
sideration, but it was not until 1922 
that a joint committee of the three 
organizations mentioned arrived at 
an agreement. 


Address of EB. B. Langenberg, President 
of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, before the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Oil 
Burner Manufacturers at St. Louis. 


The formula was first ratified by 
the manufacturers and dealers, but 
when submitted to the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, it did not receive their 
approval, because it did not comply 
with their rules for figuring heat 
losses, but assumed an average heat 
loss for outside walls of average 
construction. At that time they felt 
that it represented a rule of thumb 
and if put in the hands of the en- 
gineers and architects, with their 
approval, would not work out in 
practice. 

In the thorough investigation 
given this formula it was soon real- 
ized that a great many fundamental 
facts on which warm air heating is 
based were entirely unknown, and 
it is my firm conviction that this 
widespread condition brought on the 
thought that a research laboratory 
should be created by which an an- 
alysis could be made of warm air 
systems. 

To this end, in 1918, the furnace 
manufacturers at their annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland made arrangements 
with the University of IIlinois to 
begin a series of tests. The uni- 
versity was well equipped with a 
mechanical laboratory, and the ar- 
rangements were that our associa- 
tion was to appoint a research ad- 
visory committee which would keep 
in touch with the work and offer 
such recommendations as would 
bring out facts necessary to correct 
installations as early as possible. 

The personnel of the advisory 
committee has been above reproach 
at all times and they, in a conscien- 
tious effort and in many cases at 
serious inconvenience of time and 
personal expense, have contributed 
much to the success of our work. 


In laying out the test work, the 
committee reduced the many lines 
of heaters manufactured to five uni- 
versal designs and this simplified 
the work considerably. 
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The results of the tests already 
run have been of inestimable value 
to the manufacturers. To date 
there have been issued Bulletins 
112, 119, 120 and- the latest, Bulle- 
tin 114, will be ready for our meet- 
ing in Cleveland, April 16 and 17 
this year. 

Copies of this Code for your use 
can be secured through Allen W. 
Williams, Secretary of the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, at Columbus, Ohio. 
The third edition will no doubt be 
issued some time in May. 

Bear in mind that this Code only 
covers the installation of warm air 
furnaces in residences. The com- 
mittee still has a tremendous amount 
of work ahead of it, but results will 
be forthcoming shortly. 

In checking up the warm air in- 
stallation, I should suggest that you 
start from each room and work back 
to the heater. This you can figure 
from the Code. For heater ratings 
you will, for the present, have to de- 
pend on the manufacturers’ rating, 
which is given in square inch area 
of leader pipe at the canopy. This 
is the top section of the galvanized 
iron casing which covers the heater. 

The relation of cold air supply to 
warm air pipe outlet has a tremen- 
dous bearing on the efficiency of the 
plant and jf the proportions are not 
right the system may possibly be- 
come air bound, in which case it 
cannot and will not function prop- 
erly. 

After doing this it would be well 
to check the fire hazard, such as 
wooden partitions being too close to 
the heater and wood in close prox- 
imity to the smoke pipe. 

After checking the installation 
and the fire hazard there are certain 
things that should be done before an 
oil burner is installed. 

(1) The smoke pipe damper and 
check should be in working order. 

(2) All joints on the heater 
should be cemented tight. I should 
suggest that the casing be removed 
and the entire heater recemented. 

I have heard reports that in cast 
iron furnaces cement has been 
known to pulverize and blow out of 
the joints. In steel furnaces it is 


. 








occasionally melted out. What the 
answer is to this, I do not know. 
It has been stated that some 2,000 
degrees are generated by an oil 
burner and this. exceedingly high 
temperature is undoubtedly causing 
a tremendous expansion and con- 
traction in the heating apparatus. 
Ordinary temperatures when coal is 
used run between 800 and 1,200 de- 
grees. This is a matter for thought 
and should be watched carefully by 
installers of oil burners. 

Our association would appreciate 
receiving any suggestions from you 
that would bear light on this sub- 
ject. 

It can be readily seen that the 
heater must be cemented tight so as 
to eliminate any possibility of odor 
being carried up to the rooms 
through the air ducts. Perfect com- 
bustion in the burner itself might 
have the possibility of eliminating 
odors entirely. 

I think that the oil burner should 
be movable on quick notice, should 
a shortage of oil or any other cause 
create the necessity for the tempo- 


E.. L. Jaynes Maintains the Price Is Not Chief 
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rary use of coal, and you can well 
take a lesson from the history of the 
gas burners which came into vogue 
some years ago. 

I should recommend that you get 
the consumer to write his own guar- 
antee and with this as a basis you 
can then determine the size layout 
best suited to his particular tem- 
perament and _ incidentally his 
house, and thus win his “good will.” 

You have certain fundamental 
laws in your business, some known 
and some unknown, and an investi- 
gation committee to tabulate and 
publish correct rules covering the 
entire subject from manufacturers 
to consumer would be a profitable 
undertaking. 

These rules must be based on fact 
and not theory and must be written 
in such a way that the public can 
understand them. 

As for the demand, I am well 
aware that the public would welcome 
this labor-saving and clean system 
of fuel handling and you have the 
opportunity of doing a service that 
will bring its own reward. 


Consideration in Selling Warm Air Furnaces. 


Installer, as Well as Manufacturer, Says Mr. Jaynes, Must 
Be More Positive in Standing for High Quality of Installation. 


A’ A recent meeting of the 
Minnesota Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, E. L. Jaynes, 
President of the Northwestern Fur- 
nace Supply Company, spoke on 
“The Value of a Heating Code and 
Organization,” in part as follows: 
Excerpts from Mr. Jaynes’ Address. 
As I see the issue, it is clearly 
outlined in a statement of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s friend: “The furnace 
business always has been, and al- 
ways will be, a business of price 
competition. Dealers always have, 
and always will, scrimp installations 
to the point that good service cannot 
be rendered,” and I might add that 
they do this in order to meet with 
an imaginary competitive price, or 
the statement of the contractor that 
their price is too high. 
Of course, there is some psychol- 


ogy used on the part of the buyer 
that the salesman does not under- 
stand, and if he is working from a 
price standpoint only, and most of 
them are, in order to secure the 
contract he will oftentimes lower 
his own price and skin the job ac- 
cordingly. 

The question as it confronts me 
is this: Is the statement of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s friend true? Must we 
always submit to such _ business 
methods? Can we not put the bus- 
iness on a better basis than that? 
Like Mr. Sedgwick, I have a better 
opinion of the heating business than 
that. I am fully convinced that 
through organization and education 
we can overcome these conditions, 
and put the business where it be- 
longs. We will have to quit the 
business of cutting down the re- 
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quirements in order to reduce the 
cost of the job. 
Matter of Education. 

If we only could adopt the Na- 
tional Code in our daily practice ang 
follow it implicitly! If we could 
organize even the larger portion of 
the installers so that they would im- 
plicitly follow the Code rules, it 
would not be long, in my opinion, 
before the installer who followed 
these rules would have so much bet- 
ter reputation than the one who 
does not, his jobs would work go 
much better, and give so much bet- 
ter satisfaction, that the builder him- 
self would soon realize that he 
could not afford to put in the cheap 
plant simply because it is cheap. 


There are cities in the East where 
it is common practice to install warm 
air furnaces with no cold air return 
ducts in the basement whatever. 
They simply lump the air through 
a register face into the basement, 
and cut a hole into the side of the 
casing. I am glad to say that what- 
ever mistakes have been made by 
furnace installers in this community, 
we have not yet gotten down quite 
as low as that. 

The point I want to make is this: 
If two concerns in the United States 
can so change the public mind as to 
make that public mind demand hu- 
midity in a short period of years, 
what could not an organization of 
this kind do if it comprised even 
50 per cent of the furnace installers? 
I'll tell you what they could do. 
They could do just as the English 
textile manufacturers have done in 
the last two years. English textile 
mills practically lost their business 
during the war, at least they had lost 
the supremacy of the textile mar- 
ket. They instituted a research bu- 
reau. They planned a big advertis- 
ing campaign. They showed every- 
body what they could do in the 
manufacture of woolen goods, and 
they have won back the supremacy 
in the textile market. 

In my opinion, manufacturers and 
installers, everybody interested in 
warm air heating, should give out 
every bit of information they get 
that is useful or beneficial to the 
general public. There should be 
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cooperation between manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer. The methods of 
the small retailer can be improved 
by this sort of education, and it is 
my opinion that it can only be im- 
proved by that method. 

There is a movement on foot in 
the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association to advertise 
nationally. Upwards of eighty 
thousand dollars has already been 
spent in research work and a great 


many things of great value have 
been determined. Every one should 
acquaint himself with these devel- 
opments, and instead of talking one 
thing and doing the opposite, they 
should lay aside their petty preju- 
dices and their pet ideas and work 
for the common good. 

Maybe this is too idealistic, but in 
my opinion it is the only successful 
way of putting the furnace business 
where it belongs. 


Dr. Evans Makes Another Unfair Attack on 


Warm Air Furnaces in Chicago Tribune. 


He Would Abolish Flue Check Dampers in All Warm Air Fur- 
naces, Among Many Other Things That He Says Are Harmful. 


ERE is another one of those 
friendly contributions of Dr. 
Evans in the Chicago Tribune. 
They are so full of misstatements 
and absolute untruths that it seems 
strange that a paper like the Trib- 
une will allow them to be published 
—or is there a nigger in the wood- 
pile, such as for example a crazy 
boiler man who has filled the doctor 
with so much bunk that it simply 
spills over? 
The “contribution” follows: 
Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. 
W. H. H. writes: The tragic 
death of two persons in Evanston 
through carbon monoxide by a de- 


fective or ill ventilated furnace 


ought to wake up the general pub- 
lic, as the shocking tragedy could 
have been easily averted. The fur- 
nace, undoubtedly of the “cast iron” 
type (cast iron, especially when at 
high temperature, is porous) and 
with the chimney draft. closed, al- 
lowed the fuel gas to escape in the 
circulation; probably the cemented 
grooved joints of the cast iron fire- 
box (some have more than fifty feet 
of seams) had dried out, and the 
cement which is some form of clay 
and paste, had been burned to a 
crisp, fallen out, and the gas, with 
the chimney draft closed, was forced 
to find its way out—in the house. 
The only safe firebox is an electric 
welded steel firebox. 

No hot air furnace should be al- 
lowed with a flue check damper, 


which weakens or stops the suction 
of the chimney and it ought to be 
considered a menace to health. Car- 
bon monoxide is a widespread de- 
stroyer of health; minute quantities 
in the air we breathe act as slow 
poison. 

Dr. E. R. Hayhurst of the Ohio 
state health department says that 
about 25 per cent of saturation pro- 
duces symptoms in the average per- 
son, 50 per cent will produce un- 
consciousness, and 75 per cent usual- 
ly produces deafh. As small an 
amount as one-tenth of 1 per cent 
in the air may ultimately prove 
fatal, because of the affinity of the 
gas for the red corpuscles, which is 
300 times that of oxygen, by which 
a slow displacement, ending in 
asphyxia, results. 

There is little doubt any more that 
many of the so-called “bad air dis- 
eases”—pneumonia, bronchitis and 
most respiratory diseases — are 
caused or greatly influence by 
breathing the combustion products, 
of which carbon monoxide is the 
most deadly; even the physician 
often cannot find the original cause. 

Paralysis, or failure of sight, 
heart or nerve usually passes unac- 
counted for. Water heaters are just 
as dangerous when unvented as CO 
is yielded whenever a carbonaceous 
flame touches a cold surface. An- 
other phase of the question is the 
keen competition between manufac- 
turers of furnaces and gas and coal 
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stoves, which has resulted in con- 
stantly cheapened products with 
wide variations from the funda- 
mentals of safe construction. 


Chemists test for carbon monox- 
ide by using a solution of blood, as 
the poison has greater affinity for 
blood than for any other substance, 
as stated before. An easier way to 
prove a leakage is to observe how 
the fire is controlled. If it were not 
for the leakage the same fire could 
be held for thirty hours or more 
without the help of the “check 
draft.” The ordinary fire boxes will 
scarcely hold fire over night without 
using the check. This is a definite 
proof of leakage. The longer the 
sectional or patch work firebox is 
used, the worse the leakage. 





Construction Work 
on Research Residence 
Progressing Rapidly. 

It has been determined that cop- 
per will be used as the material 
for roofing the Research Residence 
at Urbana, Illinois. 

The plan adopted for properly 
furnishing the Research Residence 
is as follows: Voluntary dona- 
tions of money will be accepted, 
the same to be used for the pur- 
chase of some particular piece of 
furniture, which will bear a neat 
engraved metal tag giving the 
donor’s name. 

Several pledges to the “Furnish- 
ing Fund” have already been made. 

Provision has been made for in- 
suring the Research Residence 
against fire, lightning and tornado. 





W. C. Koenneman Distributes 
Interesting GiltEdge Furnace 
Circular at Des Moines. 


W. C. Koenneman, 1119 23rd 
street, Des Moines, Iowa, repre- 
senting the R. J. Schwab & Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is distributing a GiltEdge furnace 
circular entitled “Selecting the Right 
Heating Plant.” 

The folder is of the envelope 
stuffer size and describes in an at- 
tractive and simple manner the ad- 
vantages of the GiltEdge furnace. 
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How Southwick Metal Company Announced 


ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


Testimonial Letter Prize Winners. 


Much Valuable Publicity Gained for the Business by 
the Company at Low Cost Through the Contest. 


HE expenditure of an adver- 
tising appropriation to Harry 
Southwick, 1912 State Street, Gran- 


ARTISAN for March 29th we pub- 
lished a story telling about a prize 
contest which Mr. Southwick had 





conducted among the owners of 
furnace installations made by his 
firm asking for a testimonial letter 
on the service he is rendering by in- 
stalling furnaces. 

After a reasonable lapse of time, 
Mr. Southwick, in order to secure 
an unbiased opinion on the prize 
winning letters, sent them to AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN to be judged. Each 
letter was carefully read and classi- 


ite City, Illinois, means not neces- 
sarily a newspaper copy outlay or 
a direct-by-mail disbursement, but 
anything that will bring the busi- 
ness and its services prominently 
before the public. He is not even 
adverse to actually giving money 
away in the form of gold pieces as 
prizes under the proper circum- 
stances. 
In the 


issue of AMERICAN 





ANNOUNCING 
: ‘Winners. of Testimonials on Southwick Metal 
Co. Heating Plants 


THESE TESTIMONIALS WERE JUDGED BY A. G. PEDERSEN, EDITOR 
OF THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, FOREMOST HEATING 
JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES 








FOLLOWING 1S MR. PEDERSEN LETTER: 
Soutliwick Metal Company, 
1913 State St., Granite City, Ti! 
Gentlemen: 

In compliance with your request wé have rad carcfully the many letters of commendation whicli you sub- 
twnitted for our decision. 

After considerable study, we have come to the gonciusien that the following letters, 2s numbered by you. are 
e utitled to the four prizes: 


March 13, 921 


Letter No. 39; trge-John B. Judd, 2448 © Street, Granite City, MWlinois—First Prize (70 in gold) 

Letuer No, 47, from-farlS. Estes, 2111 M Street—Second- Prize. ($25 in gold) 

Letter No, 44, fvaei"E: J ‘Baunpperger, 2599 C Street—Third Prize. (31@in gold) 

Létter No. 5, foom- A. R.. smith, 2245 E Street—fourth Prize ($10 in gold) 

Ottr conclusion: ts based or the following reasons: 

Mr. Judd gave 4a his ' Totter the very best statement as to satisfactory service that q man can make—that 


ifthe were to build agzim, ‘be -would give the job of installing.the heating system vo the Southwick Metal Compaygy; 
without a c@mpetitive bid from others. 

His selection ot the ‘Cempany to de tteSvork and to chouse the furnace for the installation w a basegl pn. his 
knowledge of ‘Mr. Southwick’s ability ana: eyputation 

The winner of the secdind prize used the same good judymeut as Mr. Judd wm allowing Mr. Southwick free- 
dom # selecting ang ‘anetalling the kind and size of a furnace for his house, dubbe floes not go quite so much into 
detail as Nr. Juda 

The winner of the third prize wrote a very good -teiter, exctpt for ww iact that .it was sather woo argumen- 
tative. although, ethers might argue that its very comprehensiveness would entitle tt to-preference 

The fourth “prize winner's ‘letter is short and to the point and Zives evide woe. thatthe wricer is thoropgh!y 
salistied. 

We twmve been very much ‘interested in reading-all »! these letters and Rave no dowdt that you wil! fnd new 
iaspiratioa fi them which will induce you to coutinue t the good work that you are dving for the warm air 
eating industry ‘by nidking such ao lot pf fine ifstaliatons. 

With wery best regards, we are 

Very truly yeurs, 

MERICAN ARTISAN AND LALDWARE 
RECORD, © 
A.G Pedersen, Sditor 

MK. JUDD ee RECEIPT OF IST PRIZE:. 
Sou dD WICK. oot i CON 
Grankte City 1 
“Pear Siz. 

Ackudwiettging Yecviwt -cf ‘Fifty Dollars m gold, awarded to meas drsi prize ut the icsthnouial contest held 
by your,dirm wecetly, | wapt ww express my sincere apnrcciation and to wish you wany sucggagigl years in ald- 
ing ourcitiaéns to ‘have homes. 


Cranite City OU) April i2th, 1924 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN 8. JUDD 





Advertisement Anmouncing Winners of the Southwick Metal Company Testi- 
monial Letter Contest. 
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fied according to its merits and 
finally the four prize winners were 
selected. These four prize winners 
were published in AMERICAN Art. 
SAN in the issue mentioned hereto- 
fore. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows our Mr. Pedersen’s ‘letter as 
it was published by the Southwick 
Metal Company in the local paper 
announcing the four prize winners, 

Go out into the street and offer a 
man money to shout for you and he 
will consider it an insult. Get 
around him like the Southwick 
Metal Company did and you create 
favorable publicity. for the business 
at a very low cost. 

This was an original idea and 
something out of the ordinary, but 
one of many ways in which whole- 
some publicity can be given. the 
business. 





American Rolling Mill 
Company Issues ‘Making 
Letters Talk Business.” 


The true purpose of a letter, bus- 
iness or social, is to transport a por- 
tion of the writer’s thought to the 
recipient, and used because of the 
inability of the writer to project his 
physical presence into the midst of 
his audience. 

The true letter carries the writer’s 
personality, in order, in business let- 
ters at least, to influence the recipi- 
ent favorably towards the writer or 
his principles. 

It is sad, but true, that we cannot 
say that the art of letter writing 1s 
thoroughly understood by everyone 
the nature of whose occupation re- 
quires a great deal of letter writing. 
If this were not the case, a far bet- 
ter understanding would be pro- 
moted between business executives. 

For the benefit of executives and 
others engaged in business with the 
mechanics of letter writing, the 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, has issued 2 
book entitled “Making Letters Talk 
Business,” covering points of vital 
interest to the correspondent and 
the stenographer, prepared by Sher- 
man Perry of the correspondence 
department. 








—— 
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The book’s 185 pages are replete 
with the essential points in letter 
writing, together with the most up- 
to-date usages and also many of the 
common errors now being made by 
correspondents. 

Chapters on punctuation, capitali- 
zation and, last: but not least, the 
subject matter of the letter have 
been placed at the reader’s com- 
mand based upon five years of in- 
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tensive digging by the American 
Rolling Mill officials. 

A price of $1.25 has been placed 
upon the book to cover the cost of 
production only. 

The edition is limited and the 
company requests that those order- 
ing the book send purchase price 
with order, which will obviate the 
necessity of opening the necessary 
accounts. 


Warm Air Furnace Has Its Place Among 


Foremost Heating Appliances. 
Thomas Woodward Addresses New York Sheet 


Metal Contractors at 


HOMAS WOODARD, of 

Wilson & Woodard, 812 Mon- 
roe Avenue, Rochester, New York, 
delivered the following address on 
“Warm Air Furnace” before the 
members of the New York State 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion in convention at Syracuse, 
New York, April 30: 

The Warm Air Furnace 

The occupiers of home life today 
are not content with the antiquated 
methods of house heating that pre- 
vailed in the age of our forefathers 
and they have become educated to 
the fact that to enjoy the comforts 
of the home, all sides of the human 
body should be uniformly heated. 

In a comparison of the different 
appliances for the home heating, the 
warm air furnace has its place 
among the foremost and is a prac- 
tical leader when the real factors 
that decide the house owners’ mind 
are compared. 

First, when comparison is made 
with other acceptable types of heat- 
ing appliances as regards cost of 
installation with the warm air fur- 
nace the latter is by far the winner ; 
secondly, the danger incidental to 
carelessness or neglect by home oc- 
cupants are negligible compared 
with other apparatus; thirdly, the 
breathing of pure air that can only 
be accomplished by admitting pure, 
fresh air into the intake chamber 
of a warm air furnace, and then 
evenly distributed to the living and 
sleeping rooms of the home is a 


Syracuse Convention. 


very important factor decidedly in 
favor of the warm air heating when 
considering the health of those 
members of the family that must, or 
who spend the greater portion of 
their time in the home. 

There are several kinds of warm 
air furnace heating installations, 
each of which has its peculiar ad- 
vantages; namely, the installation 
that takes its entire supply of air 
from the outside, another that takes 
its supply of the air from unfre- 
quented portions of the home on the 
inside, the combination which takes 
air both from the outside and the 
inside. Any one of the above prop- 
erly sized and installed will give 
excellent satisfaction, and be pro- 
ductive of good results. The prob- 
lem that should confront this in- 
dustry is not just the selling of a 
warm air furnace, but to sell an 
apparatus that will render a satis- 
factory service, and to add another 
booster for warm air furnace instal- 
lations. 

Warm air furnaces, like any other 
apparatus, will fall down if not 
properly installed and sized, and 
here is where the heating contractor 
has his chance to boost his industry 
with satisfactory installations, or 
give the industry a black eye by 
shoddy or indifferent furnace in- 
stallations. 

In Rochester, New York, we 
have our furnaces installed accord- 
ing to the best known standards, 
and in order to accomplish this and 
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combat the price cutter, and the in- 
different house contractor, we have 
had an ordinance drawn and pre- 
sented to our city building depart- 
ment with a view of having a stand- 
ard specifications governing furnace 
installations made a part of the 
general city building Code and have 
such inspection as would assure the 
carrying out of this building Code 
requirement. 

The cost of these inspections 
would be chargeable to each indi- 
vidual job and not be a burden on 
the taxpayer. 

Our fire marshal and our commis- 
sioner seem to favor an ordinance 
of this nature, having so expressed 
themselves, and we believe that we 
will be successful in having it 
adopted. 

Not only do correct warm air 
furnace installations concern our- 
selves as contractors and dealers 
who give the advancement of this 
industry their concern by being 
vitally interested in correct installa- 
tions, but we believe the manufac- 
turers of these equipments are them- 
selves interested, and will extend 
every effort of codperation to assist 
us in proving to the public that a 
warm air furnace is the correct, 
safest and most healthful method 
of home heating. 





Third Edition of 
Standard Code with 
Slight Changes to Be Printed. 


The third edition of the Standard 
Code, approved by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, is to be printed, with 
slight changes m the formula, as 
soon as members designate quantity 
they desire. Some slight changes 
have been made and in order to se- 
cure the price advantage of order- 
ing a large run, those desiring to 
order a supply of the third edition 
are earnestly requested to advise 
the Secretary at the earliest possible 
moment. . 

The price will be the same, name- 
ly, $8.50 per thousand. 





A man is never dead broke as 
long as he car smile: 
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Dish Pan Bottom Renewals Can Be Easily Made After 
the Problem Is Studied. — 


Mechanic Must Show His Skill by Applying the Technical Knowl- 
edge Which He Has Gained in Solving These Special Problems. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 
eo 


ie our drawing we have another 
problem that to many mechanics 
offers quite a job. One of the rea- 
sons for this is that the workman 
has never thought much about what 
should be observed and what should 
be avoided in undertaking work of 
this kind. He has not trained his 
mind to think ahead of what he is 
actually doing and to know the out- 
come before the work is done. This 
is one of the great advantages en- 
joyed by tradesmen who study sheet 
metal design and pattern drafting 
in a systematic and comprehensive 
manner. The mind too often must 
go through a great deal of material 
before knowledge can make itself 
“felt” and in this way the mind soon 
gets to work so automatically, that 
while designing and drawing out the 
problems it automatically goes 
through the mechanical operation of 
doing the work in the shop. This 
is another way of saying that tech- 


nical training hastens practical ex- 
perience, because in going through 
numerous designs and applications 
of work the mind thinks in advance ; 
it also thinks for itself rather than 
does only what others tell it to do. 

With vessels of the type shown 
the curved bowl shape in the pans 
makes it difficult to seam and to turn 
the edges. So, in drawing “A” we 
place dividers so as to mark off an 
edge to be cut away as little from 
the bottom as possible, although 2 
quarter of an inch is usually neces- 
sary because of the bruised edge. 
This is then cut out with a double 
cutting shear and the edge is sided 
for hills and valleys which are 
trimmed out. Then an eighth inch 
edge is burred on, taking care te 
turn it gradually, since the metal is 
rather brittle and is inclined to 
break, thus making the edge greater 
than you want it to be. After this 
we scrape the edge on the inside and 


along the bottom and pin it weil 
with solder which facilitates solder- 
ing the bottom and always makes 
a better joint than if it must be 
cleaned and tinned after the bottom 
is on. 

The bottom is then measured off 
and the double edge is allowed tak- 
ing an eighth inch for the single edge 
and a sixteenth for the double edge. 
Before cutting the metal place the 
body of pan over the bottom as in 
position “B” to see if it is large 
enough or if some error was not 
made, and then. cut the bottom out 
and turn up the sixteenth edge and 
hook on as at “C.” This edge is 
then closed in by means of long 
nosed pliers or a light peaning ham- 
mer so as not to bruise the body of 
pan. The double seaming of this 
bottom is rather difficult, since in 
placing the pan as at “D” the bowl 
shape in the body is straightened out 
and that causes buckles and warp- 
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ings as well as the.edges to break 
and makes a disagreeable job. A 
better way is to turn the pan as at 
“RF” and then shape a mallet smooth 
and if other dressing is necessary so 
as not to interfere with the body of 
pan and then double seam it as 
shown. Some mechanics enjoy using 
heavy mallets or even heavy ham- 
mers closely approaching sledges on 
such light delicate work—it shows 
inexperience ; it shows no consider- 
ation for the work in hand and that 
means inefficiency as a mechanic. 


In soldering all round vessels the ~ 


soldering copper should be shaped 
to a long nose position, similar as 
shown at “H” and then holding the 
copper in the center of the bottom 
and tilting the vessel; the vessel is 
then revolved around the copper: 
rather than revolving the copper 
around in the vessel. All such 
points are indeed simple to men of 
longer experience and even youth- 
ful workers feel they are wonder- 
fully expert at such wisdom—but 
the big question is, if you know it 
and understand it, why do you not 
apply it. To say that you were just 
going to do it or that you knew it 
after you had failed to observe it, 
does not mean anything, and nobody 
will give you credit for the wisdom 
that is hidden in the back of your 
head until somebody else tells you 
of it. 

Some workmen have quite a bit 
of trouble in joining single edge 
sheets as at “F”’ and “G.””. So many 
seek to continue soldering from one 
end to the other end without first 
packing the metal at intervals. As 
a result the heat of the soldering 
copper stretches the metal and 
causes it to pull away and out of 
position. Then by pulling it back 
into position buckles are formed and 
a disagreeable job is made, that a 
person is more ashamed than proud 
of. All such work should be first 
tacked at intervals of every eight to 
twelve inches with a good, secure 
hold and then follow up with a 
heavy soldering. 





Laffin’ is the sensation of feelin’ 
good all over, but showin’ it partic- 
ularly in one spot.—Josh Billings. 


Michigan Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors Met 
May 8, at Bad Axe. 


The spring meeting of the Thumb 
District of Michigan Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association was held 
Thursday night, May 8th, at the 
Hotel Irwin, Bad Axe. Following 
a fine fish and chicken dinner, the 
meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident P. Schmalz, of Harbor Beach, 
who introduced A. B. Lewless, Sag- 
inaw. 

Mr. Lewless gave an interesting 
address on the advantages of having 
an organization and the benefits 
which the Saginaw members had 
received during the past ten years. 

F. E. Ederle, state 
spoke on the progress which has 
been made by the adoption of the 
Michigan Standard trademark. A 
general discussion followed, which 
made the meeting an interesting 
affair. : 


secretary, 





Sweet Cider and Doughnuts En- 
joyed by Grand Rapids Sheet 
Metal Men May !2. 

On Monday night, May 12th, the 
Grand Rapids Sheet Metal and 
Heating Engineers held a booster 
meeting, to which all sheet metal 
and furnace dealers of the city were 
invited. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to consider the new build- 
ing Code as it applies to the instal- 
lation of warm air furnaces. Upon 
investigation it was found to con- 
tain many provisions detrimental to 
the furnace industry and not in ac- 
cord with good installation practices. 

The meeting was by far the larg- 
est and most interesting ever held by 
the organization. 

President Harry Rhodes presided 
in his usual capable manner. Fol- 
lowing a fine dinner and entertain- 
ment, Mr. Rhodes introduced Ho- 
mer F. Brundage, of Kalamazoo, 
vice-president of the state associa- 
tion, who told of the many advan- 
tages of a membership in the state 
organization. Secretary F. E. Ederle 
was next and his subject was Mich- 
igan Standard. He told of the 
activities of the state association in 
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the work it is doing to increase the 
value of sheet metal work by the 
adoption of this trade marked ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Clarence Wormnest gave an 
address on “Why I am a member of 
the Grand Rapids association.” His 
talk was well enjoyed. In the dis- 
cussion concerning the furnace code 
it was decided to have the associa- 
tion committee, consisting of F. E. 
Ederle, Harry Rhodes and Charles 
Heth, confer with the building in- 
spector and see if the objectionable 
features could be removed. 

Upon a motion by Walter Cor- 
nell, one of the guests, support for 
this committee from the non-mem- 
bers was pledged. 

Following the meeting the mem- 
bers and guests numbering forty- 
seven were served sweet cider and 
doughnuts. This gave a fitting cli- 
max to an evening well spent. 





Indiana Fur-Mets Pass 
Resolutions on Death 
of Two Members. 

At a meeting held recently by the 
Indiana Fur-Mets at Indianapolis 
the following resolutions on . the 
deaths of A. J. “Pop” Ross, general 
road sales manager of the Henry 
Furnace and Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, and Walter Hopkins, 
Muncie, Indiana, salesman for the 
Standard Metal Company, Indian- 
apolis : 

“Inasmuch as it hath pleased God, 
in His infinite wisdom, to remove 
from earth our friend and brother, 
A. J. Ross, and while we would bow 
in humble submission to His divine 
will, yet we deplore our loss, and 
shall ever cherish in memory his 
faithfulness as a friend and brother. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the 
officers and board of directors of 
the Indiana Fur-Mets, that we ten- 
der to his stricken family our most 
sincere sympathy in their greater 
bereavement. 

“By order of the board of direc- 
tors in special session May 12th, 
1924.” 

The same resolution was passed 
for Walter Hopkins. 
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Metal Branch National Hardware Association Holds 
Big Meeting at Philadelphia, May 9 and 10. 


Clover Room, Bellvue-Stratford Hotel Scene of 
Big Banquet and Dance, Friday, May 9. 


OR the first time in its history 

the Metal Branch of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association held 
its annual convention elsewhere 
than at Pittsburgh or Cleveland, 
May 9th and 10th, when the dele- 
gates assembled at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, for 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
association. 

Friday Morning Session. 

The opening remarks were made 
by Chairman W. H. Donlevy, of 
Carter, Donlevy & Company. 

The first speaker introduced by 
Chairman Donlevy was John M. 
Townley, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. Due 
to the illness of his wife, President 
Hite of the national association was 
unable to be present. Mr. Townley 
gave a thorough digest of what he 
regarded the duties and privileges of 
the metal branch to the parent or- 
ganization. 

F. J. McNeive, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, was called 
upon to report. He gave a com- 
plete outline of the entertainment, a 
chronological report of which will 
appear in this report in proper order. 

F. M. Fuller, of the American 
Sheet and Tinplate Company, ex- 
pressed his views on the sheet metal 
outlook for the year. 

Chairman Donlevy then an- 
nounced that Samuel Vauclain, pres- 
ident of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, was suddenly called to Mex- 
ico upon invitation of President 
Obregon, but in his place the Senior 
Vice-President, John P. Sykes, of 
that organization, discussed the gen- 
eral business situation. Senior Vice- 
President Sykes stated that business 
along some lines seemed to be on 
the down grade. He said the rail- 
roads were not buying and when 
they ceased to buy everything 
dropped off in proportion. He said 
that as soon as the uncertainty of 


political matters was removed, busi- 
ness will ascend to even higher pros- 
perity than in the past. 

A rising vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr. Sykes for his address. 

Mr. Truitt, of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, said he thought 
that early fall business would have 
resumed its normal course. 


A. Q. Moffat, of the Wheeling 
Corrugating Company, spoke a few 


words on business. He said he 





W. H. Donlevy, 
Chairman Metal Com- 
mittee. 


hoped to see a decidedly different 
aspect by July. 

A lively discussion of overhead 
expense of the sheet metal distrib- 
utor was conducted by Chairman 
Donlevy. 

Robert H. Lyon was scheduled to 
speak on “Destructive Competition,” 
but he was ordered away for recre- 
ation by his physician and his ad- 
dress was read by Chairman Don- 
levy. 

“This is a vast subject and a 
great deal of time could be spent in 
going into its many phases by dis- 
secting and applying them to the 
betterment of our business. 

“You will all agree, no doubt, that 
the sheet metal distributor is forced 
to sell on a very close margin of 





profit. Competition in his industry 


seems to be keener than in any other, 


It is caused mainly by the greed 
and hunger for business. 

“The most striking example of 
destructive competition is seen in 
the late World War. The greed of 
the Germans to dominate the world; 
their desire to dictate; their desire 
to gobble up world trade, and their 
utter disregard for the rights of 
others has brought destruction and 
ruin not only to them, but to the 
rest of the world—chaos, discon- 
tent, suspicion and a complete lack 
of harmony. 

“Destruction is brought about by 
the failure to recognize the rights of 
others, the greatest harm always be- 
ing visited upon the destroyer. The 
one who is tempted to digress from 
the ‘straight and narrow path’ is al- 
ways in greater danger than he who 
conducts his business on the princi- 
ple of ‘live and let live.’ 

“Apply the above thoughts to the 
business of the sheet metal distrib- 
utor, we find that destruction is 
brought about by some of us clos- 
ing our eyes, in many incidences 
closing them knowingly and will- 
ingly, and totally disregarding the 
rights of our competitors to ‘live.’ 
In other words, we do not give a 
damn whether he is frozen out or 
not. Just so we live and make 
money, is all that counts. 

“We are led to rely entirely too 
much upon what our salesmen tell 
us without making careful and fur- 
ther investigation. We are ofttimes 
too willing to accept the word of 
an unscrupulous buyer, one who 
has no regard for giving a false 
impression, or who deliberately lies 
about prices he received from your 
competitor, in order to force you 
down in your price. You are too 
hungry for business. You cut your 
price in many cases to a man you 
know is buying from me and will 
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not buy from you, in order to de- 
stroy his confidence in me. You do 
these things deliberately and then 
come to these meetings and greet 
me as one of your friends, or else 
you do not greet me at all, because 
you have a guilty conscience and 
know you have injured me. This is 
what creates and makes competition 
destructive. 

“You are all familiar with that 
little piece of poetry entitled ‘If | 
knew you and you knew me—how 
much better friends we’d be,’ etc. 
Well, to my mind, there is nothing 
that would make business more en- 
joyable ; nothing that would elevate 
it to a higher plane; nothing that 
would tend to destroy ‘destructive 
competition’ quicker, than for us all 
to know each other better. If we 
knew each other better we certainly 
would have ‘confidence’ in each 
other, and ‘confidence’ is the keynote 
to success. 

“Tf J knew you and you knew 
me, do you think for one minute 
that either of us would do anything 
to injure the other? Not much. If 
anything came up that appeared in- 
jurious we would get together, talk 
it over and try to eliminate the in- 
jury. 

“‘Eliminating the Injury’ would 
be a mighty good topic for discus- 
sion, and in this connection I would 
like to call your attention to one 
thing that if ‘eliminated’ would cer- 
tainly help in eliminating ‘destruc- 
tive competition.’ 

“Some of you heard one of our 
representative manufacturers claim 
that “We are compelled to make 30- 
gauge pipe and trough because there 
was a demand for it.” This manu- 
facturer was in position to roll his 
own 30-gauge sheets and he was in 
a.position to undersell the majority 
of other pipe and trough manufac- 
turers until their sources of supply 
could be prevailed upon to roll 30- 
gauge sheets, and supply them for 
this purpose, thus placing the ‘ma- 
jority’ in position to meet these 
lower prices. Right here is one 
cause of not only destructive com- 
petition, but one case of the sheet 
metal standard being lowered. 

“When the public finds out who 


are, or were, the destroying ele- 
ments, is the field of the future go- 
ing to be plowed and sown with 
‘good will’? Would it not be better 


. at this time to decide definitely up- 


on eliminating any gauge or material 
that is going to be destructive or 
detrimental to the upbuilding of the 
sheet metal industry ? 


“But to get back to the subject— 
all of the elements that enter into 
destructive competition can best be 
controlled by being frank and can- 
did with each other. By carefully 
investigating statements made by 
our salesmen, demanding proof, 
seeking the confidence of our com- 
petitors, obtaining his by endeavor- 
ing at all times to obtain a profit, by 
never quoting a price on an article 
if you know your ‘prospect’ has al- 
ready bought; by being careful and 
guarded in your remarks to a cus- 
tomer so as not to create a false im- 
pression regarding your competitor ; 
and above all, by being honest and 
sincere to your own interest be- 
cause if you are honest and sincere 
with yourself and do not want to 
“ool yourself, you will always aim 
for a profit, and in aiming for a 
profit you are not apt to undersell 
or underquote your competitor to a 
degree that becomes destructive. 

“T have not written a single word 
or thought that you all do not know 
or have not thought about your- 
selves. But especially in times like 
these, when we are going through a 
declining market we are all apt to 
become panicky. We are apt to say 
and do things that we would not 
think of if times were different or 
if we were all making a lot of 
money. 

“This is a time when we must 
exercise the greatest amount of cau- 
tion. We cannot afford to destroy 
what little confidence we have each 
for the other, and we cannot afford 
to be overly zealous, because in so 
doing we may bring about our own 
destruction, as did the Germans. 

“There is nothing so important to 
eliminate from our field of operation 
as destructive competition. We 
must seek a profit—let ‘profit’ be 
our watchword on every sale made 
by our house. The cost of business 
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has materially increased. The num- 
ber of orders entered per $100 total 
is about 300 per cent greater than 
before 1913. This means three 
times the amount of work for your 
organization and three times the for- 
mer expense, to say nothing of in- 
creased wages and salaries all down 
the line. 

“Can we afford to ignore a profit 
on every sale? Can we afford not 
to adopt ‘profit’ as our watchword? 
Or shall we continue along the path 
of destructive competition? What 
say you? 

“Has any gentleman any comment 
to make upon the paper just read? 
Mr. Lyon has expressed himself in 
a very forceful and earnest way. I 
think he feels he has the courage of 
his convictions. If there is anything 
that could be done to eliminate what 
we call destructive competition, or 
vicious competition, I feel we ought 
to do it.” 

R. L. Krichbaum, of the Superior 
Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, 
presented a resolution to put gal- 
vanized roofing back on the stand- 
ard it held twenty years ago, as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, the demand for gal- 
vanized steel roofing has been de- 
creasing in recent years in spite of 
the increased demand for steel for 
building purposes, and 

“Whereas, there seems to be a 
growing tendency to furnish lighter 
weight, thinner and poorer coatings 
and cheaper grades such as formed 
galvanized seconds and wasters for 
galvanized roofing, 

“Be it resolved, That this conven- 
tion for economic reasons and for 
the ultimate good of this industry 
and the protection of the consumer, 
recommend full weight 28-gauge 
galvanized roofing uniformly well 
coated with pure zinc as the stand- 
ard of quality, and even for com- 
petitive purposes or for temporary 
buildings, recommend and sell noth- 
ing lighter than full weight 29- 
gauge galvanized, which is equiva- 
lent to 77 pounds per square stock 
for 26-inch wide corrugated.” - 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Before adjourning for lunch a 
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nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to replace the men whose 
terms have expired and to fill two 
vacancies. Chairman Donlevy ap- 
pointed John C. Henley, E. H. 
Hoffeld, J. P. McFarland, J. F. 
Reichart and A. G. Raub. Mr. Hen- 
ley was to act as chairman, and the 
committee was to render a report at 
the morning session Saturday. 
Friday Afternoon Session. 

Secretary T. James Fernley, of 
the National Hardware Association, 
was called upon to explain the serv- 
ice rendered by the association in 
collecting accounts from delinquent 
customers. 

Mr. Fernley spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As most of you know, about a 
year ago the National Hardware As- 
sociation, desiring to give the mem- 
bers of the association the utmost 
amount of service, conceived the 
idea of aiding the credit departments 
of the membership in the collection 
of accounts which were proving to 
be highly unsatisfactory and there- 
fore we asked the members if they 
so desired to give us the names and 
addresses and amounts of any ac- 
counts which seemed beyond their 
control in the way of securing col- 
lection. In other words, where a 
member was about to hand an ac- 
count over to a collection agency 
with the annoyance, delay and 15 
per cent expense—that they give us 
that data and allow your National 
Office to communicate with such de- 
linquents in the name of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole, requesting that 
remittance be made direct to you. 
Our letter, as nearly as I can recall 
it, sets out that ‘we have been ad- 
vised by such a house, valued mem- 
bers of this association that you are 
indebted to them in the amount of 
$240.60 (or whatever it may be), 
and that you have resisted all over- 
tures made toward a settlement. We 
certainly think there must be some 
mistake as you would not allow your 
credit to suffer throughout the en- 
tire country by reason of this delin- 
quency.’ 

“That letter is sent at once to the 
delinquent debtor and upon request 
at the end of about six days we send 











a second letter. It involves a good 
bit of individual correspondence be- 
cause some of these parties reply 
to us and explain why the account 


has not been settled, namely, that - 


only three months have passed and 
the salesman promised them four 
months, or that the goods were not 
in salable condition and other rea- 
sons are set forth. Well, we don’t 
venture into individual correspond- 
ence but simply send that letter to 
the party filing the account. 


“Now the report which we made 
yesterday to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association indicated—I 
can only give you from memory an 
approximation of the figures—it is 
as nearly correct as I generally get 
in making statements—that there 
were filed one thousand and eighty 
such accounts ; that the total amount 
involved was $255,000 and that the 
members reported to us that they 
secured about $130,000 up to the 
time of the report, which was about 
ten days ago—which would indicate 
that the commission charges of a 
collection agency of approximately 
$27,000 or $28,000 had been saved 
to our membership. And our reason 
now for calling it to your attention 
is simply to state that the service is 
at your disposal and there is abso- 
lutely no expense involved; your 
dues as members of the Association 
take care of that and I see some here 
who have used that feature of work 
which is only what I might call a 
by-product of the organization, ad- 
vantageously.” 


The report on “Eaves Trough 
and Conductor Pipe” was rendered 
by A. Q. Moffat. Mr. Moffat re- 
ported that the committee, in so far 
as the individual members had re- 
ported and were committal, favored 
cutting out odd and half sizes of 
both pipe and gutter, and to make 
nothing lighter than 28-gauge. The 
latter statement, he said, was quali- 
fied by those proposing it by saying 
that in order to do it, it would be 
necessary to have absolute codper- 
ation from all mills making sheets. 

In this connection Mr. Moffat 
said that Louis Kuehn, Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, wrote: “In 
our opinion, nothing lighter than 28- 
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gauge should be made for eaye 
trough for conductor pipe, roofing 
or siding. To bring this aboyt 
would take the absolute support of 
all of the sheet mills manu facturing 
galvanized sheets.” 

If this could be brought about, 
reduction in inventories of 20 per 
cent could be made in a year, it was 
thought. 

It was then that numerous ques- 
tions were put to Mr. Moffat by 
Chairman Donlevy, in order to 
thrash out the details of the project. 

When asked whether any prog- 
ress had been made, Mr. Moffat 
said: “No. We have met with no 
response from jobbers.” 

The committee was requested to 
make further report at the October 
meeting. 

A motion picture comprising the 
history of copper was enjoyed by 
the members as a finalé of the Fri- 
day session, 

An informal dinner in the Clover 
Room was held Friday evening. 

About 120, members and their 
wives were present and spent a de- 
lightful evening. From 7:30 till 
10:00 the Crystal Tea Room orches- 
tra played an excellent program. It 
was not jazz, but wonderful music 
that could not be resisted. At fre- 
quent intervals the Madrigal Choir, 
consisting of about twenty female 
and ten male voices, entertained. 

Dr. E. J. Cattell spoke on “Our 
Country and Its Future.” Reverend 
Philip J. Steinmetz also spoke. 

Saturday Morning Session. 

A report of the Sheet Steel Sim- 
plification Committee was rendered 
by W. C. Carroll, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Chairman Carroll said in part: 

“T think it will surprise you to 
know that there were 1,819 items 
reported by the mills. The tonnage 
for the last six months was 327,000,- 
000 pounds. Light black sheets 
were 32,000,000 pounds—432 dif- 
ferent items ; blue annealed, 51,000,- 
000 pounds—523 different items; 
galvanized flat sheets, 171,000,000 
pounds—673 items; galvanized 
roofing, 111,000,000 pounds—142 
items; painted roofing, 6,600,000 
pounds—47 items. 
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“It was rather difficult to find 
some unit of measurement to be 
used in analyzing this report. I 
started out with a thousand pounds 
because there were a great many 
items on this list that were less than 
a thousand pounds. But finally it 
was decided that 200,000 pounds, or 
one hundred tons, was a fair unit, 
and in working out the statistics it 
has developed that it was. 

“In light black sheets, 72 per cent 
of the total tonnage is in 10 per cent 
of the items, or 43 items. In blue 
annealed, 70 per cent of the tonnage 
is in 10 per cent of the items, or 52 
items. In galvanized flat sheets, 71 
per cent of the tonnage is in 17 per 
cent of the items, or 115 items. In 
galvanized roofing, 97 per cent of 
the tonnage is in 27 per cent of the 
items, or 39 items. In painted roof- 
ing, 80 per cent of the tonnage is in 
15 per cent of the items, or 7 items. 

“Now the reason that the percent- 
age and number of the items vary is 
on account of the unit of 200,000 
pounds each. There were in this 
survey 1,563 items of less than one 
hundred tons each ; 256 items out of 
the 1,819 represent 80 per cent of 
the total tonnage. The balance, or 
20 per cent, is in the 1,563 items. 

“Now that the Master Sheet has 
been compiled and most of the work 
has been done, the Department of 
Commerce recommends these four 
steps. First, the Master Sheet be 
sent to the Department of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Department of 
Commerce and to the Sheet Steel 
Simplification Committee. That has 
been done. Secondly, study of the 
Master Sheet by the Sheet Steel 
Simplification Committee for pur- 
poses of making recommendations 
to the sheet steel industry. We are 
in that step now. Thirdly, the Sheet 
Steel Simplification Committee then 
make its recommendations to the in- 
dustry. Fourthly, request the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice to call 
a general conference at Washington 
of all interested parties. That fourth 
Step, then, is where the distributor 
comes in and has a chance to speak 
his mind in connection with the rec- 
ommendations which the Simplifica- 
tion Committee may make. 


“This report can only be in the way 
of a general observation, because as 
I just said, we haven’t reached the 
place where we can make the defi- 
nite recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and it is made 
for the purpose of reporting prog- 
ress.” 


Mr. Carroll’s report was followed 
by a report on the standardization 
of sheet steel made by L. D. Mercer. 

Due to a lack of space in this 
issue, excerpts of this report will be 
published later. 

C. F. Stanton, Baltimore Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, spoke on 
the copper situation. He said in 
part: J 

“The sheet copper situation can 
be summed up, I believe, in a very 
few words by saying that it is in a 
most flourishing condition. We, of 
course, all realize that there has been 
a slump in business during the past 
five or six weeks, but compared to 
a year ago, the sheet copper situa- 
tion is in a far more healthy con- 
dition. If you will let your mind 
run back to May 15, 1922, from that 
period up until April 1, 1923, there 
had been twenty-four separate price 
advances in either the base or the 
extras of the sheet shops. That left 
the market in a highly inflated con- 
dition and the mills were on a ten, 
twelve and fourteen weeks’ schedule 
of deliveries ; that meant dissatisfied 
customers and the mills were busy 
during the summer trying to patch 
up broken promises to the customer 
who did want the material and try- 
ing to enforce the contracts of those 
who were trying to hedge. Today 
none of the mills are in a position 
where they are not able to make de- 
liveries of stock sizes with a reason- 
able degree of promptness and the 
base price of sheet copper is today 
1934 cents, against 24% cents a 
year ago, with full extras—today 
25 per cent off extras. That means 
a difference of about five cents a 
pound, which on a 30x96 sheet 
would mean about $1.60. Ona 10- 
foot length of 3-inch conductor pipe 
it would mean a difference of about 
45 cents. This reduction in price is 
equivalent to around 20 per cent 
during the year, and we feel that the 
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cheaper sheet copper products can 
be sold to the public, the greater will 
be the demand. 


“There has been a disposition on 
the part of practically all of the mills. 
to cut prices to a certain extent dur- 
ing the past few months. Now we 
do not look at this price situation 
with half the amount of concern that 
we are giving to the increasing of 
our production, the betterment of 
the quality, the greater satisfaction 
which we can give to our jobbers 
and to our customers, for we be- 
lieve that very soon the price situ- 
ation will tend to clear up of itself. 
There is a constant and continual 
increasing demand for the use of 
better building material. The small 
home owner who builds a modest 
cottage today, say costing six, eight 
or ten thousand dollars, realizes that 
he can put on copper flashings, con- 
ductor pipe and trough for only 
about one-half of one per cent be- 
yond the price of ordinary galva- 
nized iron. He has a lifetime propo- 
sition if this material is properly 
installed and no painting or repairs 
is required. 

“Before the war the differential 
would indicate 2 per cent extra cost 
to the home owner, but today a half 
of one per cent, or far less than his 
taxes for a year, will equip that 
building with material which will 
give enduring satisfaction. 

“T noticed here in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of this morning an 
advertisement which says: ‘A build- 
ing achievement unparalleled in 
Philadelphia. Fifty-seven houses 
sold in one day to individual home 
buyers. New homes, $6,500 with a 
garage, now in the course of con- 
struction in the 69th Street section. 
Only twenty minutes from City 
Hall.’ 

“Now listen to what they say— 
‘Copper rain-spouting, 69 feet of 
copper-covered battlement walls and 
the rear of the kitchen with a cop- 
per roof.’” 

The report of the nominating 
committee was made as follows: 


Class of 1927: 


F. B. Platt, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk 
& Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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F, A. Wilkening, Standard Metal 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. B. Thompson, Conklin Tin 
Plate & Metal Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

H. T. Sproull, Trumbull Steel 
Company, Warren, Ohio. 

Walter ©. Carroll, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

R. L. Frichbaum, Superior Sheet 
Steel Company, Canton, Ohio. 

A. W. Howe, J. A. & L. A. Os- 
born Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Class of 1925: 

To fill unexpired term: W. H. 
Bowe, Merrick Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Class of 1926: 

To fill unexpired terms: M. C. 
Summers, Thomas Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio. 

A. K. Raub, Raub Supply Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
committee on entertainment and the 
Philadelphia members for their hos- 
pitality. 

W. C. Carroll extended an invita- 
tion to hold the next meeting in Chi- 


cago. 





Detroit Sheet Metal Men 
Hold Monthly Meeting. 


The regular meeting of the De- 
troit Sheet Metal Roofing Contrac- 
tors’ Association was held at the 
Elks’ Club, Monday, April 14th. 
Thirty members thoroughly enjoyed 
a chicken dinner, with the usual fea- 
tures which attend our meetings, 
such as community singing and mu- 
sic by sheet metal contractors. 
William Busch of the entertainment 
committee provided his usual splen- 
did program. 

The meeting which followed the 
dinner was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. W. Candler. The principal 
speaker of the evening, William G. 
Malcomson, of Malcomson & Hig- 
ginbotham, architects and engineers, 
gave an interesting talk on the value 
of the proper kind of an organiza- 
tion for the sheet metal or any other 
industry, bringing out some very 
good points. He also answered sev- 
eral questions pertaining to the value 
of different methods of handling 














sheet metal work through an asso- 
ciation. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company provided some interesting 
motion pictures of a trip to Quebec, 
this trip being the annual outing of 
the Michigan Sheet Metal and Roof- 
ing Contractors’ Association. The 
pictures were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and a great many of the mem- 
bers present signified their inten- 
tion of going on this trip. 

After adjournment, community 
singing was in vogue until the elev- 
enth hour. 





Big Shad Dinner Given ' 
by Camden and Cape May 
Sheet Metal Men, May 9. 


The Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Associations of Camden and Cape 
May County, New Jersey, held their 
annual dinner at Millville, New Jer- 
sey, Friday evening, May 9th. 

The following cities had repre- 
sentatives present: Camden, Pit- 
man, Glassboro, Millville, Haddon- 
field, Westmont, Collingswood, Cape 
May Court House, Cape May, 
Ocean City and Wildwood. 

After being served with a baked 
shad dinner, the boys were served 
with fine cigars, and speeches were 
made by a great number. 

Among the distinguished present 
were: National Secretary Edwin L. 
Seabrook, State Secretary Welling 
G. Schrack, and Edward Evans, of 
Horace Potts Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

During the evening it was sug- 
gested that during the summer the 
aggregation visit some of our Cape 
May county members. 





Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of Milwaukee 
Hold Meeting May 7. 


The meeting of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Milwaukee was. called to order by 
President John Millen at 8:15 p. m., 
May 7th, with fifteen members 
present. 

The report of the national secre- 
tary was ordered placed on file. The 
secretary was instructed to answer 
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the questions from F. H. White- 
field, attorney in charge of organiz- 
ing the Los Angeles local. He was 
also instructed to answer the com- 
munication from the local Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Union Number 24. 

John Bogenberger, who had been 
delegated to attend the Employers’ 
Council, gave his report. 

It was moved and carried that our 
association join the real estate board, 
to prevent property from being dam- 
aged and stolen from buildings 
under construction. 

Delegates to the national conven- 
tion at Washington, D. C., June 
16th to 20th, were elected as fol- 
lows: Delegates, P. Biersach, F. 
Romberger and R. Kelm ; alternates, 
R. Padolski, R. Biersach and L, 
Hoffmann. 

The secretary was instructed to 
answer the communication from the 
Heinz Roofing Tile Company, and 
this was followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 





L. J. Kingston Buys Pariner’s 
Interest in Metal Works. 


J. L. Kingston has purchased 
the interest of his partner, A. R. 
Berry, in the Berry and Kingston 
Metal Works at 223 East Front 
Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 

The firm will be known as Jacob 
L. Kingston Metal Works, and will 
carry on the business at the same 
location. 





Columbia University Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics 
Upholds Harry Frye. 


Harry Frye will be happy now, 
but he will also learn something 
about his circles. Thomas S. Fiske, 
head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, New 
York, has diagnosed: the problem 
as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The solution by Harry Frye, Tul- 
lahoma, Tennessee, of the problem 
how, when several circles are given, 
to construct a circle which in area 
shall be equal to their sum, is pef- 
fectly correct so far as it goes. The 
case considered by him is that of 
three unequal circles, and he takes 
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the intersecting circle equal to the 
greatest of the three. The sum 
found by his method is at most four 
times the intersecting circle, but 
there is no logical necessity for lim- 
iting the size of this circle. By tak- 
ing the intersecting circle equal to 
the greatest of the circles to be 
added, he unnecessarily restricts the 
applicability of his method. 

The solution would be simpler 
and more efficacious if it were di- 


vided into several steps, each step 
having to do with the addition of 
only two circles. After the addition 
of the first two circles, the circle 
representing their sum should be 
added to the third ; the sum thus ob- 
tained should be combined with the 
fourth, and so on. In this way the 
process could be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion however many 
circles were to be added. 
Tuomas S. Fiske. 


Greek Catholic Church in McK ees Rocks, Penn- 
sylvania, Furnishes Fine Example of 
Rolled Zinc Roofing. 


Shows Conclusively That the Proper Quality of Rolled Zinc Can Be 
Used to Good Advantage for Any Kind of Building Work Where 
Sheet Metal Is Usable. 


XAMPLES of the use of rolled 

zinc for the entire sheet metal 
work on a building are quite com- 
mon abroad, but in this country 
they are not so numerous. 

There are several reasons for this, 
the principal one being in all proba- 
bility due to the fact that the ordi- 
nary grade of rolled zinc is difficult 
to bend without cracking. 

‘he accompanying photograph is, 


therefore, of particular interest to 
the sheet metal industry, as it shows 
quite clearly the possibility of using 
rolled zinc for all the requirements 
of sheet metal in building construc- 
tion. 

The building is St. Mary’s Uk- 
rainian Greek Catholic church at 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, erect- 
ed in 1922. The domes and crosses 
are covered with zinc, and this metal 





—Courtesy Altwater & Brother, 525 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
St. Mary’s Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, 
Erected in 1922, the Domes and Crosses of Which Are Covered with Zinc. 
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has also been used for the flashing, 
ridg: rolls and downspouting. The 
zinc has weathered to a uniform 
gray color, which gives a very at- 
tractive combination with the red 
brick walls. 

Carleton Strong, 801 Keystone 
suilding, Pittsburgh, was the archi- 
tect for this church, and the sheet 
metal work was done by Scholes 
Brothers, 1250 Reedsdale Street, 
Pittsburgh. The New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s “Horse Head” brand of 
rolled zinc was used throughout. 


Company, La Salle An- 

nounce Zinc Price Change. 
Effective May 10th, the base price 

of sheet zinc of the Matthiessen & 

Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, 

Illinois, was placed at $9.50 f. o. b. 

La Salle. 


Wisconsin Sheet Metal 
Board of Directors Holds 
Meeting May 7. 

The May meeting of the Board of 
Directors, Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Wisconsin, 
was called to order at the Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange by Presi- 
dent William Gehrke May 7th at 3 
p. m., with a large attendance. 

The reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and 
approved and ordered placed on file. 

A motion was made by R. F. 
Jeske and seconded by Paul Bier- 
sach that the resignation of the 
Chase Company, Oshkosh, be ac- 
cepted and its name withdrawn from 
the membership. Carried. 

A motion was made by Paul Bier- 
sach and seconded by Mr. Tolg that 
John Droegkamp be appointed a 
delegate to the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association 
convention. Carried. 

A motion was made by Paul Bier- 
sach and seconded by Mr. Tolg that 
the bills presented for payment be 
paid. Carried. 

A motion was made by Hans 
Lindas and seconded by Alfred 
Goethel that the secretary send out 
a letter to sheet meta! contractors 











—_— 











throughout the state who do not 
belong to the association, setting 
forth the membership benefits as 
outlined by the national secretary. 
Carried. ; 

The treasurer reported a substan- 
tial balance on hand. 





Efficacious But Inexpensive 
Use of Blotter Advertising Used 
by Kelm & Burbach, Milwaukee. 


There are many forms of per- 
sonal solicitation letters being used 
by retail merchants—both in the 
sheet metal and warm air heating 
plant installer branches. There are 
none of them, however, quite so 
efficacious as the monthly blotter 
Ro dunt on canted chun ectection pene 
Cy yer 
her husband good counsel, likewise a 


good sheet metal firm can give good 
counsel on all problems in their line. 


GENERAL SHEET METAL WORKS 
Phone Grand 930 
367 Third St Milwaukee Wis. 





idea now in vogue in many shops. 
These blotters take many forms and 
shapes, but the fundamental idea 
back of them all is the same. 


Each man figures, and rightly so, 
that the most lasting piece of adver- 
tising is the blotter. Men will care- 
fully preserve a blotter on their 
desks—not buried in their files out 
of sight—longer than any other one 
object, because it is a constant ne- 
cessity. 

Then, too, when it has worn out, 
the sender has an excellent excuse 
Tea Pot Dome may have sprung a leak 
that is hard to fix, but one thing is 
certain, if your gutters and conductor 
pipes have sprung a leak, know that 
Kelm & Burbach can stop em from 
leaking, and fyrthermore f will 
guarantee that there will be no scandal 
connected with it either. Just call 


Grand 930 and it won't be long before 
you will hear their soldering irons sizzle. 


KELM & BURBACH 


GENERAL SHEET METAL WORKS 
Phone Grand 900 
Milwackee Wis. 





for writing a personal letter to the 
recipient. 

As mentioned before, the mes- 
sage which these blotters carry 
varies with the ingenuity of the orig- 
inator and let us say right here that 
the sheet metal trade is not lacking 
when it comes to creative genius. 
The accompanying illustrations 
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represent the work of R. E. Kelm, 
Manager of Kelm & Burbach, 367 
Third Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, general sheet metal and warm 
air heating engineers. Mr. Kelm is 
very proud of his achievement, and 
rightly so. 

The character represented is of 
their own origination and he is sent 
out to each one of the firm’s 860 
customers each month on the back 
of a blotter. The message is 
changed each month, as will be seen 
by the copy for January and Feb- 
ruary shown in the illustrations. 

Mr. Kelm states that this is a very 
fine way of advertising and it is at 
the same time inexpensive. 





Illinois Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors Pass Resolutions on 


Death of Chew and Carr. 


The resolutions committee of the 
Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, consisting of George 
Harms, Harry Butler and Ed. 
George, prepared the following res- 
olutions for passage at the Peoria 
convention, April 9th and 10th, on 
the death of Frank K. Chew and 
George Carr: 

“Whereas, two men who have 
been very active in the affairs of our 
industry have lately been called from 
our midst by death, their passing 
away is a distinct loss to the sheet 
metal contractors in general and our 
association in particular. 

“Frank K. Chew and George 
Carr were well known and liked by 
all who had the pleasure of knowing 
them. 

“Be it resolved, that this associa- 
tion appreciate the value that these 
men have been to us and deplore the 
loss of their counsel and advice. 

“Be it further resolved, that we 
sympathize with their bereaved fam- 
ilies and associates. 

“Be it further resolved, that this 
resolution be spread on the minutes 
and a copy sent to the bereaved fam- 
ily and the trades journals.”’ 

A resolution of thanks was passed 
for the speakers in the meeting and 
at the banquet, whose addresses were 


both educational and entertaining. 
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All Present or Accounted for, 
Sir! The Man Who Does Harm. 


Perhaps the man who has done 
most harm to our political and ego- 
nomic thinking these last thirty 
years is one whose intentions have 
been amiable, but whose thinking 
has lacked the patience of hard 
work, which alone brings under- 
standing. A pure heart and a 
crooked mind do not permanently 
dwell together in the same human 
body. One will overcome the other, 
and in too many cases the crooked 
mind perverts the well-intentioned 
heart.—Dr. Henry S. Pritchard, in 
Scribner's. 
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“Galva” Hot Water Boiler. 
From W. M. 


Wisconsin. 

Please inform me who manufac- 
tures the “Galva” hot water boiler 
M 54? 

Ans.—Galva 
Galva, Illinois. 

Nails. 


From Cloverland Sheet Metal Works, 
208 South First Street, Iron River, 
Michigan. 


Where can I buy galvanized iron 
nails, to be the thickness of 20d 
common, and seven or eight inches 
in length? : 

Ans.—American Steel and Wire 
Company, 208 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Little Giant” Lawn Mower. 


From Wilmer Rosel, St. Ansgar Tin- 
shop, St. Ansgar, Iowa. 


Kindly advise where I can get re- 
pairs for the “Little Giant” lawn 
mower. 

Ans.—Blair Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Repairs for “Imperial” Furnace 
No. 240. 


From J. R. Schubert, 115 West Fourth 
Street, Alton, Illinois. 


Where can I get repairs for the 
“Imperial” furnace No. 240, dated 
1904, and at one time distributed 
by the Chicago Heater and Supply 
Company ? 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Re- 
pair Company, 654 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Illinois. 


Schobinger, Shullsburg, 


Heater Company, 
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Fishing Tackle Window Displays Should Represent 
Natural Habitat of Fisherman’s Quest. 


Realism Fertilizes the Imaginafton and Awakens 
Dormant Desires Which Lead to Easy Sales. 


PRING, vacation, gurgling 
mountain brooks and outings 

are synonymous terms. Therefore, 
the merchant who does not draw 
potential customers to his store by 
suggestive window displays is miss- 
ing a good opportunity to make 
some attractive profits from the 
sporting and vacation goods source. 
The materials required for a dis- 
play such as the one shown are far 


| 


| 


mountains and a blue sky line. Ce- 
dars and pines were set in the front. 
At the right is a tank 4x6 feet. 
Leading down the hill from the left 
is a stream (ridge roll painted green 
was used). The water supply came 
from the basement, a 34-inch hose 
being used for this. In the tank six 
10-inch rainbow trout swam around 
as much at home as in the wilds. 
The water was kept to within an inch 








told us that we should use it as a 
permanent display. It drew the 
crowd and sold tackle.” 





Hamp Williams Formally 
Announces His Candidacy 
for Governor of Arkansas. 

Hamp Williams, president of Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
Federal food administrator for Ar- 


A Specimen of a Plattsburg, New York, Fishing Tackle Window Display Which Created Much Favorable Comment and 


from costly; in fact, in most locali- 
ties they can be had for nothing. 

Bernard F. St. Louis, Plattsburg, 
New York, has found the arrange- 
ment of an attractive fishing tackle 
very easy to make. He describes 
his handiwork as follows: 

“The accompanying illustration 
shows a window containing a real 
mountain scene. The background is 
simply a painted drop showing 


Sold a Great Deal of Fishing Paraphernalia. 


of the top of the tank, as the drain 
pipe, instead of being flush with the 
bottom, extended up nine inches. 
Pine needles, sticks, stones and 
everything to be found around a 
used to add natural touches to the 
rest of the trim. 

“There was not a minute of the 
three weeks that there was no crowd 
around this display. Many people 
mountain stream and brook were 


kansas during the World War, head 
of the Hamp Williams Hardware 
Company, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
and prominently identified with the 
business and civic activities of his 
state, has formally announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor of Arkansas. 
Mr. Williams said that within a 
short time he expects to engage in a 
general campaign throughout the 
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state as the candidate of the business 
men. 

In his formal announcement -Mr. 
Williams said: 

“Tt is a great sacrifice for any 
business man to enter politics; that 
is why no more enter, but some of 
us must make the start. If the busi- 
ness men over the state will get busy 
and assist in the selection of good 
men for the legislature, we will have 
some constructive legislation. If 
there is not something done to cut 
down our taxes and relieve the 
farmers in this country, there will be 
fewer merchants and much less bus- 
iness every year. 

“We have drawn on our farms 
and our farmers until they are near 
the breaking point. The best evi- 
dence of this is to see the deserted 
and dilapidated condition of the 
farms in every county in this state. 
Farmers are leaving the farms and 
going to cities and manufacturing 
centers in order to make a living 
and school their children.” 





Who Will Represent 
Your Firm at National 
Retail Hardware Convention? 


In order to be in a position to 
answer incoming inquiries as to who 
will attend the San Francisco Con- 
vention of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, June 16-19, F. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, will 
appreciate a line from you giving 
him the names and addresses of the 
men who will represent your com- 
pany at that convention. 

Your prompt codperation will 
greatly facilitate the Secretary in 
discharging the multifarious details 
coincident with the trip. 





R. I. Chandler Gets 
His Money’s Worth 
from Our Paper. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please find money order covering 
my subscription for another two 
years. I sure think your paper 
worth while, and it does not take 
many copies to get your money’s 
worth. 


R. I. CHANDLER. 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Window Displays and Interior Arrangement 
Should Be Studied Thoroughly. 


George M. Gray Tells Iowa Retailers That Hardware Sales- 
man Should Not Size Up Customer by His Appearance. 


HE address on “Salesmanship” 
published hereinafter was deliv- 
erec by George M. Gray, Secretary 
of Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Company, Coshocton, Ohio, before 
the members of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association at 
their convention held at Des Moines. 
“Salesmanship.” 


As water will change the soil that 
heretofore was valueless and useless into 
that which is necessary to life and hap- 
piness, so will the training of clerks in 
the retail business increase the produc- 
tion of merchandise. Preliminary train- 
ing is just as important in the field of 
business as in the field of technical in- 
dustry. The average high school gradu- 
ate is a more successful business man 
than where the education does not ex- 
tend beyond the grammar grades. The 
graduate of a university is on the aver- 
age far more efficient than the high 
school graduate. No matter into what 
branch of activity a young man pro- 
poses to embark, he will find it a most 
excellent investment to spend time and 
money in thorough preliminary training. 

The salesman who succeeds in business 
must learn to think, reason and plan. A 
man who knows merely the routine of 
a hardware store, who knows how to 
keep a set of books, arrange a stock of 
goods, has acquired useful information 
which will enable him to command an 
ordinary salary. But if this is all he 
possesses as an equipment for business, 
he can not hope to win the highest suc- 
cess, for success in selling goods means 
much more than a mere knowledge of 
routine. It implies, above everything 
else, the power to think independently in 
one’s chosen field, the ability to know 
human nature. However, with all this 
equipment, and much more, there are 
three “Ins” that will keep a salesman 
out, viz: Indecision, Indifference, In- 
tolerance. 

Indecision. 


Indecision is one of the greatest faults 
into which a salesman can fall. Not 
being able to make quick decisions in 
small matters is a handicap in making 
quick decisions in the larger and more 
important matters and problems as they 
arise. The salesman who can not weigh 
the advantages for and against a place 
of action, and then make a decisive 
choice, is out. Indecision, vacillating or 
not being able to make up your mind is 
a sign of weakness, and a foe to decision. 
It is impossible to estimate the loss 
which results from lack of decision. 

“Salesmanship is earnest work and 
can not be done with the tips of the 
fingers. We want more crowbars and 
fewer gold toothpicks.” 


Indifference. 


The life of a retail business depends 
for its existence upon the customers who 
patronize it. We cannot do business 
without customers. We cannot succeed 


without people. You could leave your 
town, your church, and each would con- 
tinue, but suppose every other person 
except yourself should leave your town 
or your club, the object for which the 
organization stands would cease. “No 
one liveth to himself.” 


I said to one of my associates, “Who 
is the boss in our store?” The reply 
was made that the people are, and that 
answer was correct. The boss in a retail 
hardware store is the customer. It js 
the customer we must aim to please. 
The customer pays the bills, the wages 
and the salaries. The customers are the 
most important persons in the store, and 
the chief aim of salesmanship is to please 
them. 

Analysis of why people stop trading 
at a store shows that 30 per cent give 
the cause as indifference on the part of 
the salespeople. 


Intolerance. 


The salesmen in retail stores have dif- 
ferent types of customers: the irritable, 
the inconsiderate, the , talkative, the 
smooth, the suspicious, just looking 
around, nosey and many others. Each 
and every one you serve is an individual 
problem with which the salesman can 
show a gracious or intolerant spirit. If 
there was a large margin of profit, and 
competition not keen, intolerance would 
be obnoxious, but with the strong com- 
petition and with the growing number of 
stores, customers become more critical 
and more independent. The attitude ofa 
salesman towards customers should re- 
semble the attitude towards a guest in 
home life. “If you treat your customers 
as guests, you are reaching the goal of 
perfection in service. But to lose pa- 
tience and to show a haughty spirit, 
criticize the judgment of a customer, or 
to offend in any way, is evidence of lack 
of business common sense, not to say 
politeness.” You have seen salesmen, so 
have I, whose attitude suggests resent- 
ment at the approach of a possible cus- 
tomer. This is naturally felt and re- 
sented by the customer. 

I was in the office of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of a large banking institution in the 
state of lowa a few months ago, when a 
little foreign girl entered and walked to- 
ward the cashier’s window. I shall never 
forget the beautiful smile that was on 
the face of this little girl, and glancing 
around, I saw her smile was caused by 
a similar smile from the manager of the 
bank. The Vice-President said to my 
friend and myself that this little foreign 
girl came to the bank once every week 
to deposit her earnings. This greeting 
and smile from the cashier to this little 
foreign girl gave me the keynote to the 
great prosperity of that bank. 


Display of Stocks. 


To make quick sales, stock must be 
accessible, so that it can be shown wi 
a minimum of time and effort. Nothing 
makes a customer lose confidence in you 
more quickly than your questioning you! 
fellow sales associates about the location 
of various articles. 
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Window and interior displays should 
be studied by every retail hardware or- 
ganization. The old-time methods of 
long ladders to the ceiling, supplies of 
goods hid away on, the back shelves, and 
on the top of shelves, are being rapidly 
substituted by discontinuing ladders, cut- 
ting the shelves down so the top can be 
reached conveniently from the floor, 
stocks being displayed on portable tables 
and racks exhibited attractively, which is 
conducive of decreasing stocks from 10 
to 20 per cent, affording better light and 
increasing sales. ee. ; 

I had the pleasure of visiting a retail 
hardware store in Iowa a few months 
ago, which was a revelation to me in 
stock arrangement. I was impressed the 
short time 1 was in this store with the 
many women customers who came 
streaming in. Fully 25 per cent of the 
sales in this store are due to store ar- 
rangement. The fixtures are arranged so 
as to display the goods to the best ad- 
vantage. Conservation has been consid- 
ered as a means of saving time and 
energy of both sales persons and cus- 
tomers. Accessibility of goods sampled 
on tables and racks, as they are in this 
store, for the inspection of the customer, 
adds to the selling possibilities. This 
hardware store is one in hundreds of 
others that are being transformed from 
the old-time, inadequate plan of exhibit- 
ing merchandise to the up-to-date plan 
where the customer is shown at a glance 
‘what they desire to purchase. 


Sizing Up a Customer. 


A good salesman will not size up his 
customer by his looks or appearance. 

William Maxwell, in his book, “Train- 
ing of a Salesman,” tells the following 
story about a Swede who owned ten sec- 
tions of land in Texas. One spring he 
shipped ten carloads of steers to Chicago. 
He came along with the cattle. His 
boots hurt him, and after he had re- 
ceived a check for the steers, he took off 
his boots and went down town in his 
bare feet. Barefooted, wearing cheap 


blue overalls, a hickory shirt, strong with 


the odor of his own body, as well as the 
pungent smell of his cattle, he wandered 
hesitatingly into a large hardware house. 


A salesman “sized him up.” 

“What do you want, old man?” the 
salesman patronizingly inquired. 

“I tank I get a little bdb wire.” 

“How much you want, Ole?” 

“Well, tank I yust fence everything 
with tree wires. I got ten sections. 
Thay make forty miles to fence, and tree 
times forty make hundred twenty. I 
ain’t yust know how many spooks of bob 
wire that make, but I know I want hun- 
dred twenty miles of wire.” 

The salesman called the police. He 
thought he had a crazy man on his hands. 
It was only when the Swede was searched 
for weapons that they found his bank 
book and Clay, Robinson & Company 
check for ten carloads of steers, that the 
salesman realized he hadn’t “sized up” 
the Swede rancher with absolute accu- 
racy. 

I am interested in two retail stores, 
and I am confident that our aggregate 
amount of business would increase 25 
per cent if the salespeople could be per- 
suaded that they cannot “size up cus- 
tomers.” A good salesman will endeavor 
to sell everyone who comes in the store, 
whether well dressed or poorly clad, or 
whether they are “live ones or dead 
ones.” If customers are “dead ones,” 
make them “live ones” before they go 
out. 


Knowledge of Merchandise. 


The salesman must prepare himself by 

acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
of his craft, and then mastering the de- 
tails of his proposition. 
_ Knowledge of goods does not come by 
intuition or inspiration, but by study and 
application. Nor should the study stop 
with the selling points. When a sales- 
man is not busy he should study the 
goods he is selling. If he is new in the 
business and has had no experience in 
the manufacturing end, he should spend 
some time in the plant where the goods 
are manufactured. He must carry a 
thorough knowledge of his goods and 
the policies of his firm. He should know 
what raw materials enter into the prod- 
uct he is selling, and the history of these 
raw materials and the processes they go 
through. 


The saleslady is interested in the silks 
she is handling only to the extent of her 
knowledge. To know how silk was first 
produced by the Chinese, and the secret 
of its production, which was kept by 
these Chinese from the Western Hemis- 
phere for five thousand years; how Jus- 
tinian, Emperor of Rome, induced two 
monks to go to China, and while there 
under penalty of death if their purpose 
became known, ascertained the process of 
making silk, and brought back in their 
hollow bamboo canes several hundred of 
the silk worm eggs; how these eggs, 
stolen from the Chinese, were the begin- 
ning of the silk industry in Europe, and 
how later the United States learned all 
that Europe knew about producing silk 
and improved upon them, becoming at 
present the greatest producers of silk in 
the world—to know all this fascinating 
story and history of the merchandise 
sold is to create a foundation of interest 
in what one is selling that will ultimately 
develop into enthusiasm and become the 
background of success. Every article, as 
numerous as they are in a retail hard- 
ware store, has a history. Tools, cut- 
lery, farm implements and hundreds of 
more commodities of our craft have a 
story connected with them, and to know 
the story of an article is often the only 
clear way to comprehend its present and 
future. Someone has said, “Enthusiasm 
can only flourish in the soil of knowl- 
edge,” and the history of any article is 
a certain kind of knowledge. 


Knowledge of Customer’s Require- 
ments. 


A good salesman will realize that an 
important phase of the service which a 
merchant should give consists in discov- 
ering and pushing new and desirable 
merchandise. A good salesman will ap- 
preciate his duty to the public and be 
constantly alert in the introduction of 
new and desirable merchandise. I am 
well acquainted with a hardware firm 
who are conducting one store in a small 
town of about 1,200 people, and have 
been oftentimes agreeably surprised at 
the large amount of new and high-class 
merchandise they introduce and sell in 
this store, which is taken out from an- 
other store in a larger town. During the 
Christmas trade last year a number of 
toys were sold, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $20.00. This will also apply to 
sporting goods. By using these methods 
the firm sold $50,000 in 1921 and $45,000 
in 1922, with a capital of only $10,000 in 
this stock. 

The retail store exists because it serves 
the people. The retail store needs no 
other justification, and will not give away 
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to any other method of retail selling un- 
til some other method is found that 
serves the people better. The retailer is 
the great middleman, more than all other 
middlemen combined. He gives service 
and creates utilities. The retail store 
makes it convenient for the manufac- 
turer to market his goods, and makes it 
easy for the customer to get them. The 
retailer is an educator, a civilizer, and 
undoubtedly an agent of progress. Can 
you imagine a town without a retail 
store? The idea is preposterous. So 
with salesmanship, knowledge of mer- 
chandise and knowledge of customers’ 
wants, our daily life is adjusted to the 
fact that the retail store exists, and with 
100 per cent efficiency on the part of the 
retailer and his associates, the retail 
store will exist and continue to supply 
the customers’ requirements. 





George T. Price 


Elected President 
Kelly Axe Company. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Kelly Axe Man- 
ufacturing Company, Charleston, 
West Virginia, W. C. Kelly, for- 
merly president, was made chairman 
of the board. George T. Price, for- 
mer vice-president, was elected to 
the presidency. Three new vice- 
presidents were elected as follows: 
Duncan Bruce, W. A. Shepard, 
Louis H. Turner. G. E. Kelly was 
reélected as secretary and treasurer. 
F,. W. Gramm was elected assistant 
treasurer, and R. T. Brown was 
elected assistant secretary. A. P. 
Shirley was appointed export man- 
ager. 





Brown-Camp Hardware, 
Des Moines, Erects 
$375,000 Warehouse. 


A contract has been let for the 
erection of a 5-story brick and con- 
crete warehouse by Brown-Camp 
Hardware Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The new structure will have a 
frontage of 192 feet on First street 
and a depth of 282 feet on Elm 
street, according to the Des Moines, 
Towa, Capital. 

The contract calls for commence- 
ment of the work immediately, and 
completion of the building, to cost 
approximately $375,000, in seven 
months. 





Send us copies of your advertise- 
ments. 
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Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Members Assemble at 
New York May /4. 


The Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association held its annual 
meeting at New York May 14. 

This organization was founded 
for the purpose of dealing with eco- 
nomic problems that were at the 
time and are continually confront- 
ing the stove interests. 

Thirty-three years ago the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation inaugurated a system of 
yearly conferences with the Inter- 
national Moulders’ Union of North 
America. These conferences were 
held for the purpose of a calm and 
dispassionate discussion of prob- 
lems affecting both parties and set- 
tling any controversies which may 
be on the point of arising. 

So thorough were the problems 
gone into that the settlements which 
invariably followed were accepted 
without further question or dispute. 
The result has been that this branch 
of industry has been practically free 
from labor troubles throughout the 
thirty-two years. 

The workers have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted prosperity, freedom from 
rancor and uncertainties, hardships 
of strikes and lockouts. 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Association reaffirmed the 
principle of arbitration and ex- 
pressed confidence in the continu- 
ance of the advantages which have 
been derived in the past from this 
method of conference and agree- 
ment in the stove industry. 

The proceedings of the meeting 
were in the nature of an executive 
session and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 


Officers of Defense Association. 
President—George Mitcheil, Pitt- 
ston Stove Company, Pittston, 
Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Presidents—Joseph L. An- 
thony, Weir Stove Company, Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Lewis 
Moore, Joliet, Illinois. 
Treasurer—John A. Fry, Detroit 
Stove Works, Detroit, Michigan. 
Secretary—Robert W. Sloan, 825 
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Connell Building, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
District Committees. 

First District—Joseph L. An- 
thony, Taunton, Massachusetts ; 
Arthur W. Walker, Boston; R. E. 
Warner, Taunton; P. J. Barstow, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Franklin Lawrence, Portland, 
Maine. 

Second District—J. A. Lansing, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; William 
Meyers, Peekskill, New York; F. N. 
Brayer, Rochester, New York; Paul 
Brooke, Royersford, Pennsylvania ; 
and E. T. Harrison, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia. 
Third District—George H. Bar- 
bour, Detroit, Michigan; James 


Mitchell, Cleveland, Ohio; W. T. 
Barbour, Detroit, Michigan; David 
F. Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio; H. J. 
Karges, Evansville, Indiana. 

Fourth District—N. H. Burt, 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Lee W. Van 
Cleave, St. Louis, Missouri; Lewis 
Moore, Joliet, Illinois; George D. 
Wilkinson, Chicago; T. P. Castle, 
Quincy, Illinois; George Baker, 
Belleville. 

The Stove Founders’ 
Defense Association has 


National 
amply 




















| Coming Conventions 


Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Sup- 
ply Association, Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 11, 1924. John H. 
Hussie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omah2, Nebraska. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Beach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street. Philadelphia. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Outing to Quebec, July 
19 to 26, 1924. Frank E. Ederle, Sec- 
retary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
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sociation, Southern Hotel, Coly 
Ohio, July 22 to 24, 1924.’ Georse 
Mooney, Secretary, 213 First National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboarg 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1995 
at Philadelphia Commercial Museym’ 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary. - 














Retail Hardware Doings 


ea 











California. 


A. C. Bisher has opened a hardware 
store at Lakeside. 

A. F. Salveira and his brother, R. F. 
Salveira, have taken over the hardware 
and implement department of the Han- 
ford Produce Company at Hanford, and 
will carry on the business under the firm 
name of Farmers Hardware and Imple- 
ment Company. 

Colorado. 

The hardware stock of the Arps store, 
purchased some time ago by Delta Hard- 
ware Company, will be moved to Mont- 
rose. 

Iowa. 


C. M. Ferguson has purchased the 
hardware stock of A. T. Montgomery 
at Cherokee. 

D. M. Larson has sold his hardware 
store and business at Conrad to David 
S. Peck of Springville. 

Mr. I. M. Stevens has opened a hard- 
ware store at Ft. Des Moines. 

Kansas. 


R. A. Thornton has completed a deal 
with O. C. Ballentine whereby Mr. Bal- 
lentine became the owner of the hard- 
ware business at Clay Center. 

Minnesota. 

The Anderson Hardware Company’s 
oe at Danbury has been destroyed by 

re. 

J. D. O’Brien has retired from the 
firm of Buren and Hanson Hardware 
Company at Darwin. 

The John McMullen properties of 
Shakopee, including the hardware store 
building, have been sold to Anthony 
Boegeman of Louisville Township. 

The Simi Hardware Company has 
opened a new hardware store at 2219 
First Avenue, Hibbing. 

Arthur Beaver of Rochester has bought 
out the Stanley Hardware store at 
Brownsdale. 

Mississippi. 

The Sharkey Hardware Company has 
been incorporated at Greenville for $25,- 
000. Incorporators are Howard Dyer, 
R. M. Hamblin and R. H. O'Neill. 


Missouri. 

The Graff and Dorrells hardware store 
of Savannah has been damaged by fire. 

T. D. Williams of Frankfort has pur- 
chased the S. P. Prunty hardware store 
in Marceline. The deal has been closed, 
but Mr. Williams will not take charge 
_ some time in July or about August 

st 

Mr. E. F. West of Winston has bought 
back his hardware store which he sold 
to Mr. Garner some time ago. 

Missouri. 

H. Richards and Sons have purchased’ 
the store building on the southwest cor- 
ner of the square, Mexico, from W. J. 
Sannebeck. The Richards hardware bus- 
iness will be moved to its new location as 
soon as the buildings are remodeled om 
the interior. 
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National Stove Manufacturers Hold Annual Convention 
at New York City, May 14 and 15 


Hotel Astor Scene of Meeting—William Henry Warren 
Elected President—Allen Williams, Permanent Secretary 


HE Fifty-third annual meeting 

of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers was held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
May 14th and 15th. 

Wednesday morning, May 14th, 
the meeting opened with the roll 
call and the election of new mem- 
bers. 

The reading of the minutes and 
appointment of committees then fol- 
lowed. 

Memorials to the members who 
have passed away since the last 
meeting were read. 

These were followed by the presi- 
dent’s annual address, which fol- 
lows: 

Address of President Henry J. Karges. 

Our fifty-third annual meeting is 
being held at a time when it is a 
question as to whether the optimis- 
tic mind shall dominate or whether 
our pessimistic fears shall bring 
about a period of undue caution 
with its resultant business stagna- 
tion. 

A year since, President Leach re- 
ferred to our occupying an island 
of prosperity, surrounded by a dis- 
tracted world with war clouds 
hovering over a large part of the 
Eastern hemisphere. The Eastern 
war clouds, for the present at least, 
are seemingly dispersed, but we now 
have at home a situation that is far 
from enviable in so far as our gov- 
ernmental affairs are concerned, and 
the needed wholesale legislation that 
we had anticipated (tax reduction) 
has been sidetracked, at least tem- 
porarily, for investigations, some 
good, others indifferent or bad, that 
are and have been delaying the 
enactment of the measures neces- 
sary to the restoration of confidence 
on the part of the investing public 
and to the development of increased 
facilities to take care of the tide of 
business that at times seems to be 
almost within our reach. 


While the trade balance continues 


satisfactory and while many of our’ 


most important industries are op- 
erating at near capacity, the fact re- 
mains that the tiller of the soil has 
not been sharing in the increase of 


values and the spread between the 


relative value of the product of the 
field and farm, and the product of 
your plants and other products of 
manufacture continues to widen. 


I believe that the increase of busi- 
ness reported in occasional instances 





Henry Karges, 
Retiring President National Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers. 


represents an increase in the sale 
price instead of increased production, 
and unless a closer adjustment of 
relative values can be obtained, the 
demand for -our finished product 
must decrease and every point of re- 
duction will add to the number of 
unemployed. 
Wage Scale High. 

The wage scale of today is cer- 
tainly higher than that which main- 
tained twelve months since and es- 
pecially so among the building 
trades. Any addition to the sup- 
posed peak of peace time wages 
must be reflected in the finished arti- 
cle, whether it be a home or a pair 


of shoe laces. Shorter working 
hours seem to go hand in hand with 
advanced wages and a natural cur- 
tailment of production usually fol- 
lows. Your own factory records 
will show whether your maximum 
production of today per square foot 
of work room surface is equal to 
your production during the years 
preceding the late World war, and 
the same records will clearly show 
the marked difference in your pay 
roll totals. If our competition re- 
mains confined to our neighbors in 
business, we will doubtless be able 
to continue along present lines for 
an indefinite time, but when a like 
imported product with freight and 
duty added can be delivered at and 
near our seaports at a price we can- 
not meet and continue in business, 
it may then be too late to heed the 
request of our government that 
every effort be put forth to reduce 
the cost of living, which incidentally 
includes the product of your work- 
shops. 


I believe that the most of you are 
ready to admit that the existing 
competitive situation absolutely pro- 
hibits our obtaining other than a 
very narrow margin on the stoves 
and ranges we build and market. 

About March Ist one of our 
prominent members, who employs a 
large number of molders and who 
operates a non-union shop, wrote 
me relative to a report issued during 
January of this year by the United 
States Department of Labor rela- 
tive to the employment and wage 
ratio in various manufacturing in- 
dustries. The report, in part, reads 
as follows: 

“The stove industry was a leader 
in two rather contradictory groups 
in January. It not only led in de- 
creased employment and pay roll 
totals, but also reported more wage 
rate increases, (twenty-eight) than 
any other industry. The decreases 
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were caused generally by a closing 
for inventory purposes and, .in one 
large establishment, by a closing due 
to ‘a difference of opinion between 
unskilled labor and the company’.” 
Future Usefulness of Association 
Depends Upon Cooperation. 

What I have said with reference 
to the existing competitive situation 
is to emphasize, if you please, the 
thought that has been expressed by 
many, that the future usefulness of 
the N. A. of S. M. will depend 
entirely upon the real cooperation it 
receives from you as individuals and 
collectively. The fact that it has 
-successfully functioned for more 
ithan a half century warrants the 
assumption that its existence has 
been justified by the test of experi- 
ence and regardless of any new 
methods of procedure that may fol- 
low as a result of this fifty-third 
annual convention, it is quite cer- 
tain that our future growth and 
ustfulness will be in keeping with 
our spirit of loyalty, our willingness 
to help and that fine spirit of codp- 
eration which is always necessary to 
accomplish any task that is really 
worth while. 

In preparing plans for the future, 
may I suggest that the masterly ad- 
dress delivered to our association 
during the meeting held in Rich- 
mond a year ago by General H. M. 
Lord embodies a number of valu- 
able stiggestions that might be fol- 
lowed in the future conduct of our 
association affairs. The address to 
be delivered this afternoon by Mr. 
O’Reilly wit! pertain to the basis of 
our organization, while the address 
of General Lord points the way to 
its future growth and usefulness. 

The recommendations heretofore 
offered by our former president and 
others, having reference to simpli- 
fication of practice, elimination of 
patterns, reduction of stocks, ratio 
of depreciation and other like topics, 
will, no doubt, be the basis of the 
report to be submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Simplified Practice. 

‘Our membership, as a_ whole, 
‘would no doubt be greatly interested 
in having some member, or a com- 
mittee if you prefer, outline a 
schedule of recommended deprecia- 


and fallow-boards. 








tion on some of our alive but nearly 
dead assets, such as patterns, flasks 
A fixed sched- 
ule that would pass muster as a part 
of our income tax statement would 
certainly be of service. This per- 
haps might also be referred to the 
Committee on Simplification and 
Standardization. 

In order to facilitate the transac- 
tion of the business before us and 
to permit of reports on topics of 
immediate interest during the pres- 














Allen W. Williams, 
Secretary National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers. 


ent session, the following commit- 
tees were named some weeks since: 
Committee on Nominations. 
Robert M. Leach, Chairman 
Paul Brooke 
James Mitchell 
B. E. McCarthy 
A. L. Castle. 


Committee on Election of New 
Members. 


John A. Fry, Chairman 
Mark A. Brown 
Abram C. Mott, Jr. 


Committee on Revision of Assessment 
Basis. 


George D. Wilkinson, Chairman 
R. E. Warner 
George Mitchell 
Edward Kiechle 
Sherman S. Jewett 
John A. Howard. 
Auditing Committee. 
Leo H. Booch, Chairman 
J. A. Underwood 
Frederick Will, Jr. 
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Committee on Next Place of Meeting, 

M. H. Baldwin, Chairman 

W. J. Myers 

H. R. Wilson. 

The subject matter assigned to 
the committees is certainly of vital 
importance and I am quite con- 
vinced that their recommendations 
will either receive your unqualified 
endorsement or at the least bring 
the questions or problems before 
you in a manner that -will permit 
you to decide upon a method of 
procedure that will add in no small 
degree to the real worth of our 
association activities. 


During the past year He who con- 
trols our destinies has removed from 
among us an unduly large number 
of our associates. We were startled 
indeed when the news flashed over 
the wire that R. S. Wood, or “Bob,” 
as he was known to many, had been 
called to answer the final summons, 
He was your secretary; he was our 
friend. Beloved and admired by 
all, his unexpected demise was in- 
deed a severe shock to his legion of 
friends and his passing away has 
certainly been a distinct loss to the 
industry and to the association he 
served and loved. 


Others of our membership, both 
active and honorary, some who had 
passed the allotted three score and 
ten, others called home while in the 
very zenith of their years and use- 
fulness, are missing and we mourn 
their absence. 

List of Memorial Committees. 

The following committees have 
been appointed, and at a later hour 
you will be requested to devote the 
necessary time to what, if you please, 
may be termed a memorial service 
to express our love and apprecia- 
tion of our departed friends: 

N. H. Burt, Died September 21, 1923. 

Frank Mixter 

Lewis Moore 

Lazard Kahn. 

Robert S. Wood, Died December 

27, 1923. 

William Henry Warren, Chair- 
man 

Arthur Walker 

David Kahn 

George Mitchell 

Paul Tappan 
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W. E. Sexton 
J. F. James. 
Charles F. Diekmann, Died November 
4, 1923. 
President of Southern Association of 
Stove Manufacturers. 


Edward Kiechle, Chairman 
Cc. E. Randall 
Henry C. Hoener. 


B. J. McCarthy, Died November 15, 
1923. 


E. T. Harrison, Chairman ° 

E. F. Diekmann 

C. L. Hardwick. 

Joseph Baker, Died August 30, 1923. 
A. D. Sperry, Chairman 

Ww. C. Andel 

Lee W. Van Cleave. 


Franklin M. Lawrence, Died January 
25, 1924. 


Richard D. Walker, Chairman 

Alfred E. Stockbridge. 
William T. Bradberry (Honorary 

Member), Died March 28, 1924. 

H. M. Baldwin 

Frederick Will, Sr. 

The resolutions that have been 
prepared by the committees named 
will be read to you by the chairman 
or some other member of the com- 
mittee prior to the adjournment of 
this session. 

There are two men present to 
whom this association is especially 
indebted. Immediately following 
the death of our former secretary, 
R. S. Wood, there were numerous 
questions confronting your officers 
and especially the Executive Com- 
mittee that required prompt and de- 
cisive action. Our secretary’s office 
was practically closed and as you 
will readily understand, the secre- 
tary’s office is the clearing house for 
the exchange of correspondence be- 
tween your officers, the various com- 
mittees and our membership. Wil- 
liam Henry Warren, at a time when 
our need was most urgent, kindly 
volunteered his services in directing 
the activities of the office of secre- 
tary, and all who know him will 
readily understand that the work 
was carried forward smoothly and 
systematically. 

January 18th, or three weeks 
after the death of Secretary Wood, 
a called meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held at this hotel, 





Mr. Warren, A. E. Stockbridge, 
Robert G. Bryan and your humble 
servant being present. After dis- 
cussing every possible angle of our 
immediate need, Mr. Bryan was del- 
egated to visit Columbus and to in- 
form Allen W. Williams that he had 
been drafted to serve our associa- 
tion as secretary until, at least, our 
next annual meeting. It is compli- 
mentary to the eloquent appeal 
made by Mr. Bryan and to the fine 
loyalty of our old friend Allen that 
you now have serving as your tem- 
porary secretary a man who is ad- 
mired and respected by all who 
know him and who has rendered 
this association the very best of 
service. 

The two men who are entitled to 
your most heartfelt appreciation are 
William Henry Warren and Allen 
W. Williams. Personally, I wish to 
extend my most sincere thanks for 
their very willing and gracious codp- 
eration in my endeavor to serve as 
your presiding officer. 

Permit me, at this time, to comply 
with a request made by our departed 
friend, Robert S. Wood, during the 
last meeting I had with him. He re- 
ferred in particular to the gener- 
osity of our members on the Pacific 
coast who, after his visit with them 
to demonstrate the value of the Na- 
tional Cost System, were sufficiently 
appreciative to defray the entire 
expense incident to the trip, although 
the service rendered might have 
been reasonably anticipated as a 
part of our regular activities and 
the expense incident thereto properly 
charged to the traveling expense 
account of our association secre- 
tary. May I have your full sanc- 
tion in expressing our appreciation 
to our members in the far West for 
the fine spirit they displayed ? 

The report of Temporary Secre- 
tary Allen W. Williams was then 
heard. 

Secretary Allen W. Williams’ Report. 

As you know, the honor of serv- 
ing as temporary secretary came to 
me February Ist, and as a large part 
of the Association year had passed 
when you lost by death the faithful 
services of my predecessor, Robert 
S. Wood, this report can only be, 
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for the most part, a general review 
of the activities of the association as 
I have found them in the files and 
records of our organization cover- 
ing his term, with the addition of 
such matters as have developed dur- 
ing my administration of the office. 

It is a pleasure, and it is due Mr. 
Wood, to state for the benefit of alP 
members who were not privileged to 
be in personal contact with his work, 
that no one could have kept the asso- 
ciation files and records in more 
orderly or painstaking way or have 
been more diligent and conscientious 
in the discharge of the duties of 
secretary. The fact has materially 
lightened my work as his successor. 

Statistics. 

The efforts of our association to 
gather reliable statistics have always 
met with indifferent success, except- 
ing during the war period when 
they were collected by order of gov— 
ernment authority. : 

At the 1923 convention your sec- 
retary stated in regard to statistics: 
“T have suffered the same fate as in 
the past, I have not been successful 
in gathering them.” It would seeny 
that he was unnecessarily discour- 
aged, for the tabulation of such re- 
ports for the calendar year of 1922 
shows that eighty-three complete 
reports were received—66 per cent 
of our own membership furnishing 
the information desired. 

However, in view of court de- 
cisions and the unfavorable attitude 
of the former attorney general of 
the United States as to the gather- 
ing of statistics by commercial asso- 
ciations, your officers, anxious to be 
well within the law, directed they 
should be omitted this year. 

The reports of the annual conven- 
tions of the association are filled! 
with expressions as to the value of 
such statistics when they reflect the 
industry correctly, but when they 

are quite incomplete, as they have 
been, they are of little or no value 
and the furnishing and tabulation of 
them are a waste of time to all con- 
cerned. 

From what has been printed and 
said since the gathering of statistics 
by trade associations has been dis- 
couraged, except where they can be 
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correct and sent to government de- 
partments, it is evident that most 
industries feel the need of this in- 
formation for no improper purpose 
and that a vigorous effort will be 
made to change the law or the inter- 
pretation of it so that such an 
activity may be resumed. 

From an experience covering 
quite a few years, I am forced to 
the conclusion that only if some ar- 
rangement is made possible, either 
by permit or by direct order from 
the proper department of govern- 





tivity. It is possible for those not 
in close contact with his work and 
the results obtained not to realize 
the large saving effected through the 
readjustment of freight rates, as- 
sistance in connection with loss and 
damage claims, classification and 
kindred matters. As has been stated 
at some of our previous conven- 
tions, the good results from this 
department have not only been ac- 
complished through correction, but 
The confi- 
which Mr. 


by prevention as well. 
dence of the carriers 





Jones T. Templeton, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


ment whereby associations might 
collect statistics, including data of 
particular value to those engaged in 
a particular line and beyond facts 
that the census bureau gathers, will 
satisfactory results in this desirable 
activity be obtained. 

Relative to this it may be added 
that one of the subjects for consid- 
eration at the May meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is the necessity of defining the 
status of trade associations. 

Traffic Department. 

For a number of years it has been 
my privilege to codperate with our 
traffic commissioner and to attend 
with him many freight hearings in 
reference to our goods, and so found 
myself quite familiar with that ac- 


()wen enjoys and their respect for 

lis knowledge of traffic matters has 

helped much to the desired end. 

Cooperation with Constituent Asso- 
ciations. 

The secretary’s office has through- 
out the year been in touch with the 
various constituent associations and 
rendering general help and advice, 
but in no way dictating or supervis- 
ing their activities. 

United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Our affiliation as organization 
member with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has been an 
aid during my short term and must 
have been to your previous secre- 
tary. The amount of general in- 
formation sent by them to the sec- 
retarv’s office and the nature of such 
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information and letters is most help- 
ful in keeping your secretary posted 
on many matters of vital interes 
which might otherwise escape his 
notice. 

Association Publications. 

You have noted from the first of 
this report that during the past year 
many orders have been received for 
copies of the “Cost Formula,” cost 
sheets and list of manufacturers, 
These are sold and not given away, 
This practice prevents their waste, 

The association still has a goodly 
stock of these publications on hand, 

Porcelain Enamel. 

Throughout the past year por- 
celain enamel has been the subject 
of continual interest and again much 
credit is due Mr. Wood for the 
special interest and time he devoted 
to posting the members upon that 
subject. 

Memberships. 

During the year Secretary Wood, 
under the direction of President 
Karges, has made a special effort to 
increase the roll. A special bulletin 
was issued outlining the objects and 
aims. The loss of a few members 
during 1923 is noted, but fortunately 
this loss is more than offset by the 
addition of new members. 

The officers’ reports were voted 
accepted, and the treasurer's report 
turned over to auditing committee. 

Reports of the executive, design 
registration, simplified practice, gas 
appliance safety committees were 
made at this time. 

A partial report of the traffic 
commissioner follows: 


Report of Traffic Commis- 
sioner. 


Partial 


Reference was made in my last 
year’s report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Docket No. 
13283 covering a complaint filed by 
a manufacturer of gas heaters at- 
tacking the classification and rates 
on all gas appliances in an endeavor 
to obtain a lower rate and heavier 
minimum weight on their heavy 
type of gas heater. 

In September, 1922, the exam 
iner filed his report with the Com- 
mission and recommended that the 
petitioner’s claims be allowed, and 
the Commission in turn rendered 4 
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report favorable to the petitioner as 
covered by my Bulletin No. 40, 
dated December 3, 1923. 

Since then the Commission has 
reopened this case for a further 
hearing which was requested by the 
Official Classification Committee and 
was reheard in Chicago on March 
98, 1924. Hence the order of the 
Commission, as per my Bulletin No. 
40, will be held in abeyance until a 
further opinion is given following 
the hearing of March 28. 

Southern Territory. 

There seemed to be more activi- 
ties in the Southern Territory as re- 
gards shipping conditions on stoves 
and furnaces within the past year 
than in any other section. The 
Southern Territory is well covered 
by commodity rates on coal and 
wood burning stoves and furnaces. 
The gas, gasoline and oil stoves are 
excluded from these commodity 
rates, and the Freight Rate Com- 
mittee from that territory endeav- 
ored to so interpret their tariffs as 
not to apply the commodity rate on 
combination ranges. 

Your commissioner was success- 
ful in defeating them in this pro- 
posed change, and they are now 
working through the Classification 
Committee endeavoring to have a 
specific writeup made in the classi- 
fication to cover combination ranges. 
This has not reached the point of 
being placed on the docket as yet, 
and if it reaches the docket a strong 
effort will be made to prevent the 
combination range being specifically 
specified. 

Your commissioner claims that 
their commodity descriptions of 
stoves or ranges includes the com- 
bination range, as the combination 
range, from his viewpoint, is pri- 
marily of a coal or wood stove con- 
struction with the gas burning at- 
tachment built into the range, and 
in weight and value it compares 
favorably with the coal or wood 
range. 


Reference was made in my report 
of last year of a committee known 
as the Fourth Section Committee 
that would conduct an investigation 
into all commodity rates applying in 
the South. As yet this cammittee 


has not reached the stove subject 
and that matter is still before us. 
Southwestern Territory. 

My Bulletin No. 42 referred to a 
hearing held in St. Louis on March 
7, Southwestern Lines Docket Bul- 
letin No. 231, which proposed the 
cancellation of commodity rates on 
coal or wood stoves from St. Louis 
to points in Arkansas and Louisiana 
and to substitute in lieu of those 
rates, the Western classification 
minimum and Fifth Class rate ; and 
on gas, gasoline and oil stoves to 
cancel the present rates and to sub- 
stitute rates on a basis known as 
Column 16 rates which is a mileage 
basis. 

To give you an idea of the pro- 
posed change—the rates to thirty- 
nine destinations in Arkansas aver- 
age 58.3 cent from St. Louis, and 
the rates proposed to these same 
points would average 85.7 cents. It 
was proposed by the shippers at the 
St. Louis hearing to apply Column 
14 rates, which averaged, to the 
same destinations, 63.9 cents. 

The rates that have been pub- 
lished to become effective May 5th 
is a scale between Column 14 and 
Column 15, rates which compare 
very favorably with the rates sug- 
gested by the shippers, and I be- 
lieve, will be satisfactory to them. 

While these rates are made to ap- 
ply from St. Louis and Mississippi 
River points, they are the basis for 
the rates from other points or what 
is known as defined territory, that 
is, points east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Pacific Coast Territory. 

In my report of last year refer- 
ence was made to the reduction in 
transcontinental rates from all terri- 
tories to Pacific Coast points on all 
stoves and furnace shipments. It 
was found necessary, however, fol- 
lowing our last annual meeting in 
Richmond, that your commissioner 
go to Atlanta, Georgia, in behalf of 
the manufacturers in the Southern 
territory enjoying the same scale of 
rates from their manufacturing 
points as were then in effect from 
points in Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territory. Later 
it was necessary to make a second 
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trip to Atlante before the Southern 
manufacturers enjoyed the full ben- 
efit of these reductions, but they 
were eventually put into effect from 
all points where stoves and furnaces 
are manufactured, and since then 
various modifications have been 
made in these tariffs until at the 
present time there is almost any 
combination or mixture or straight 
carloads of different minimums that 
can be applied to the benefit of the 
shipper or receiver of the freight. 

Your commissioner attended a 
hearing before the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 6th to consider a docket filed 
by a manufacturer of gas ranges 
applying for a carload rating on 
gas stove castings and stamped 
steel parts to the Pacific Coast on a 
50,000-pound minimum and a $1.30 
proposed rate. 

This docket was opposed by your 
commissioner and was also opposed 
by the Pacific Coast manufacturers 
that are members of our Association 
and I am advised that the petition 
has been declined. 

At the close of the morning ses- 
sion a buffet luncheon was served 
in the meeting room. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with an address on the “Practical 
Aspects of Present Day Codpera- 
tion,’ by G. A. O'Reilly, Vice- 
President Irving Bank, Columbia 
Trust Company, New York. 

Mr. ©’Reilly said in part: 

“IT don’t know whether I am for 
cooperation or against it, and this 
in spite of the fact that I have spent 
more than twenty years in studying 
the question. Of course, I am 
speaking of codperation as we en- 
counter it in its popular form—in 
speeches and lectures, and news- 
paper and magazine articles—where 
the speaker or writer need only be 
interesting or entertaining, and is 
under no serious obligation to make 
his own theories work or to prove 
that they are workable. Codperation 
will work or will not, depending 
usually upon considerations entirely 
apart from the merit of the codp- 
erative theory itself; considerations 
which, unfortunately, usually are 
entirely overlooked by so many of 
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us who discuss codperation so joy- 
ously. 

“The difficulty is not with the 
principle of codperation itself—that 
is straight and sound—but rather 
with the human beings whose atti- 
tude towards the institution of codp- 
eration and towards each other must 
be the controlling consideration in al- 
most any imaginable cooperative ef- 
fort. Cooperation is a good thing, a 
splendid thing—good in business, 
good in politics, good in international 
relations, good in almost any human 
connection. But, like most good 
things in life, it comes, if it does 
come, only at a price. It must be 
bought and paid for. Whether men 
in particular connections will be 
willing to pay the price demanded is 
the determining factor in the situ- 
ation. If they are willing to pay this 
price, well and good, and coopera- 
tion will be found well worth while. 
If they are not, then they had better 
play with something eise which is 
easier to develop and easier to 
understand. 

“The danger in the codperative 
connection is that we may get 
started wrong and see only the 
bright, pleasing side of the situation, 
overlooking the other side alto- 
gether. ‘It is a fine idea,’ say we, 
‘and it should work.’ When the war 
was over—that is, when the shoot- 
ing stopped, I mean the shooting 
with guns—nearly everybody hit up- 
on cooperation as a great ‘cure all.’ 
‘Let’s forget now and get together 
with our enemies,’ said we. ‘They 
have been whipped. That was the 
original idea. Now it is up to us to 
go to work with them, side by side,’ 
or as some of our former enemies 
might have put it, ‘side by each.’ 
Not only were war enemies to get 
together, but everybody was to join, 
and in the light of the great victory 
of the war all former differences 
were to be forgotten. The French 
and the English were to get to- 
gether ; similarly the Latins and the 
Slavs, and the Russians and the 
Poles, and the Turks and _ the 
Greeks ; and everything was to run 
along smoothly if practical coopera- 
tion came. And in our war-created 


enthusiasm we could see no reason 


why it should not come, the war 
having cleared the atmosphere and 
made the world safe for a number 
of good things. 

“Well, unfortunately, things have 
not turned out quite that way. 
These nations, these peoples have 
not forgotten their former differ- 
ences. To some of them the price 
of complete. codperation evidently 
seemed rather high. They looked it 
over and decided that they would 
wait a while before trying it. The 
result is that misunderstanding and 
suspicion and jealousy and hatred 
occupy at least as important places 
in the life of Europe and the world 
as they did before the war, or even, 
as it sometimes seems to us, during 
the war. The lion and the lamb are 
not lying down together, not notice- 
ably. Both are standing straight up 
on their tiptoes, getting their respec- 
tive weapons of offense and defense 
in shape in the most approved mod- 
ern manner. Even the lambs seem 
to be having trouble among them- 
selves, and we hear occasional 
growls from the direction of the 
lions. And the old world jogs right 
along with a full equipment of 
trouble. 


“Practical codperation is a serious 
thing, and I have no slightest inten- 
tion of being frivolous in discussing 
it. But it does seem to me, as I look 
gver the history of international 
relations, that the idea of getting 
together as a cure for all the ills of 
the world has been overdone.” 

Charles J. Zusi of the Freight 
Container Bureau of the American 
Railway Association, New York, 
gave an address on “Packing and 
Crating Stoves and Ranges.” 

The meeting was closed for the 
day following an open forum dis- 
cussion on pertinent questions. 

On Thursday morning S. V. 
Dunckel, cost advisor of the West- 
ern Central Association of Stove 
Manufacturers, Chicago, delivered 
an address, the subject of which was 
“Practical Points in Costing Stoves 
and Ranges.” 

In this connection he explained 
what cost is and how to determine 
costs. He interspersed his remarks 
with an abundance of illustrations. 
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The unfinished business was fol- 
lowed by the election of officers and 
adjournment. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President—William Henry War- 
ren. 

First Vice-President—B. E. Me. 
Carthy. 

Second Vice-President—Jones T. 
Templeton. 

Secretary—Allen W. Williams, 
Treasurer—Sherman S. Jewett. 
Executive Committee. 

Jones T. Templeton, chairman, 
St. Louis. 

Robert G. Bryan, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

D. T. Crowley, Detroit, Michigan. 

E. T. Harrison, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

A. E. Stockbridge, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Jones T. Templeton, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

W. G. Terstegge, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

B. E. McCarthy, Nashville, Ten- . 
nessee. 

Fred Will, Rochester, New York. 


The reception committee was 
made up as follows: 
A. F.  Glaessner, chairman; 


George Alig, Sr., George E. Baker, 
Jos. A. Buckwalter, E. J. Burke, 
Edward Breitweiser, W. W. Brown, 
J. P. Barstow, Arthur M. Brayer, 
G. L. Bridge, H. M. Baldwin, R. C. 
Cook, H. E. Campbell, E. F. Diek- 
mann, A. E. Duncan, J. G. Emrich, 
Joseph Eakin, E. T. Harrison, 
Roger Hogan, Charles Klapheke, 
John Knauss, Edward Kiechle, A. J. 
Lindemann, B. E. McCarthy, Chas. 
Marting, Abram C. Mott, Jr., Jno. 
F. Nugent, A. D. Sperry, A. E. 
Stockbridge, Wilson A. Smith, 
John A. Underwood, Hepburn 
Walker, George W. Wagner, Rich- 
ard E. Warner, Fred Will, Jr., 
P. D. Wyllie, H. R. Willson. 

In this connection let it be said that 
the services of Allen W. Williams 
as secretary prove him to be well 
worthy of the compliment bestowed 
upon him by the stove manufactur- 
ers in electing him as their perma- 
nent secretary. 
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Industry’s Freedom From Hampering Obstacles Facilitates 
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Quick Adjustment of Productive Machinery. 


Fundamental Situation — Sound Price Drop 
Moderate—Buyers of Non-Ferrous Metals Wait. 


NDUSTRIAL production is re- 

tarding its rate to the level of 
current requirements. Present in- 
dications are that it may fall below 
consumption. This is the evidence 
of recent statistics of trade. 

Reports of production and un- 
filled orders in the iron and steel in- 
dustry are most striking. The de- 
cline of 31,000 tons in the daily 
average rate of steel ingot output in 
April has never been equaled in a 
single month since the record was 
begun in 1917. 

The recession followed a month 
in which ingot production attained a 
new high level for all time. These 
sudden and sweeping fluctuations in 
a basic industry illustrate two out- 
standing characteristics of present 
day business. 

One of these is industry’s free- 
dom from hampering obstacles of 
labor, or transportation. This fa- 
cilitates quick adjustment of the 
productive machinery to current de- 
mand. The other characteristic 
illustrated is that of piecemeal buy- 
ing. 

With prompt deliveries, restrained 
prices and shortages of goods large- 
ly filled up, buying has continued 
on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
months. Because of this producers 
have been enabled to keep in close 
touch with actual consumption. 

Fundamentally the situation is 
sound. Prices are falling, but mod- 
erately. Credit is enormously 
abundant and gives assurance that 
a long, drastic deflation is not ahead. 


Copper. 


Copper has held relatively firm, 
having dropped only about 34 cent 
since March 15, whereas in the same 
period tin dropped 12 cents, lead 2% 
cents, zinc 1 cent and antimony 3 
cents. Business was done for a 
week at 13.374 cents, delivered, for 
electrolytic, but with a dull market 
and London declining, the price 





went down today to 13.12% cents to 
13.25 cents. Casting copper dropped 
to 12.62% cents, and lake to 13.37% 
cents. Prices of rolled and drawn 
products were unchanged this week. 

No change in Chicago base price. 
Tin. 

Tin has again come into a tight 
prompt position, with spot held at 
1% to 13% cents premium over fu- 
ture shipments. The market this 
week ranged between 45 cents and 
47.75 cents for Straits tin, according 
to position. Indications of small 
deliveries this month have encour- 
aged dealers to hold on to prompt 
arrivals in order to take advantage 
of a squeeze such as existed two or 
three times previously this year. 

Chicago pig tin is quoted at 
$47.00; bar, $48.00. 

Lead. 


After a prolonged decline, lead 
prices have been showing a firmer 
tone. The upturn began in London 
and coincident to the rise abroad, 
domestic buyers began to place or- 
ders, both in the East and Middle 
West. Prompt-May shipments have 
been selling at 7.25 cents to 7.37% 
cents, New York, in the open mar- 
ket, and 7.15 cents, East St. Louis. 
June-July shipments have been sell- 
ing at 7.25 cents, New York, and 
7.10 cents, East St. Louis. The 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany’s official price is 7.50 cents, 
New York. 

Chicago sheet lead full coils, per 
hundred pounds, $11.25; cut coils, 
$11.50. 


Zinc. 


Zinc declined to 5.75 cents, East 
St. Louis, for prompt shipment, in 
an inactive market, subsequently re- 
covering 10 points or more. 

Futures again are commanding a 
premium of five points per month. 

The American Zinc Institute sta- 
tistics as of May Ist showed an in- 


crease of 704 tons in stocks, despite 
the fact that 3,037 tons were shipped 
for export. 

Domestic production declined 
slightly, but domestic shipments de- 
clined even more. High grade zinc 
prices were reduced % cent to 8 
cents to 8.25 cents, delivered, last 
week. Sheet zinc was cut % cent 
to 9.50-cent base, mill. 

No change in Chicago base. 
Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $29.50; Commercial, 45-55, 
$28.75, and Plumbers’, $27.50, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Wire and Nails. 


Jobbers’ orders for wire and wire 
products at Chicago have increased 
in number, but individually they are 
small and in the aggregate have not 
been sufficient to maintain manufac- 
turing schedules. 

Competition is more pronounced, 
but the leading maker claims to be 
adhering strictly to its list prices. 
Railroad inquiry is fair. Manufac- 
turing lines continue dull. 

Wire mill operations are not aver- 
aging more than 65 per cent. A 
fair number of mixed carload orders 
are being placed by jobbers. 

Cement-coated nails are quoted at 
2.40 cents to 2.50 cents and one of 
the interests maintaining the latter 
figure has been losing business and 
is contemplating inaugurating 2.40: 
cents, Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Bolt and nut prices at Chicago 
continue to sag and makers claim 
the present level is decidedly below 
the cost of production. - 

Some makers are _ practically 
down. On large machine bolts even 
small business is now done at 60, 10, 
10 and 10 off. 

Railroads claim to be doing better 
than this level. 
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On large rivets the quotation is 
$2.90 to $3.10, and 70, 10 and 5 can 
be done on small rivets. 

So long as the automobile trade 
continues as flat as at present the 
bolt and nut market will be in dis- 
tress. 


Tin Plate. 


Tin plate producers are about a 
month ahead of their schedules, 
while packers are about a month 
behind. 

Good weather is needed to bring 
these into alignment. In the mean- 
time operations of tin plate mills 
are receding. The general average 
is not above 80 per cent, or about 15 
per cent lower than the average 
since the beginning of the year. The 
leading interest now is slightly above 
81 per cent. 

Makers are not pushing their cus- 
tomers for third quarter or last half 
specifications, but are waiting for 
the remainder of the second quarter 
material to be taken out. 

July specifications are due on the 
fifteenth of this month and are ex- 
pected to come through on time, en- 
abling makers to maintain their 
present schedules. 

No new inquiries are developing, 
but the price is firm at $5.50 per 
base box of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 
Stock plate still brings around $5.25. 


Sheets. 


One or two sheetmakers were un- 
able to schedule any of their mills 
for the beginning of this week be- 
cause of lack of business. Others 
have been and are operating at about 
50 per cent of capacity. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company is able to operate slightly 
above that, 5814 per cent being at- 
tained last week, due to its present 
heavy scheduling of plate and job- 
bing mills on blue annealed sheets 
for railroad car material. It has or- 
ders for about 40,000 tons for rail- 
road car builders to work off by 
early July. Orders aggregating 
1,000 to 1,500 tons daily still are 
being taken by it from regular cus- 
tomers. 

Its price levels, 3.00 cents, 3.85 
cents and 5.00 cents, Pittsburgh, on 
blue annealed, black and galvanized 
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sheets, respectively, are about $4 per 
ton higher than the quotations made 
by independent producers. 

The majority of the independent 
makers are less inclined to go below 
2.80 cents, 3.65 cents and 4.80 cents, 
respectively, on these grades. It is 
only on rare occasions now that 2.75 
cents, 3.60 cents and 4.75 cents 
prices are developed. 

Orders are light, although stocks 
are low. 

Full-finished automobile sheets 
continue unchanged at 5.10 cents, 
Pittsburgh. A fair amount of or- 
ders are being received. 
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Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chj- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $17.25 to $17.75; 
old iron axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
steel springs, $18.00 to $18.50; No, 
1 wrought iron, $11.50 to $12.00; 
No. 1 cast, $16.50 to $17.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 8% cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 5 cents; 
zinc, 314 cents, and cast aluminum, 
15 cents. 


Pig Iron Buyers Are Bidding for Larger 
Tonnages—Prices Believed Near Bottom 


Chicago Iron Remains Untested at $23 — 
Birmingham Quotes $22 With Some Spot at $23 


URTHER curtailment of steel 

production, but some improve- 
ment in incoming business is re- 
ported by the mid-week reviews. 
Shading of prices seems to have 
stimulated business a trifle. The 
industry as a whole now is operat- 
ing at about 65 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 67 per cent a week 
ago, 71 per cent a fortnight ago, 
and 91 per cent at the high point in 
March. 
_ The attitude of both the steel com- 
panies and steel buyers seems to be 
one of cautious hesitancy, but neither 
alarm nor depression pending future 
developments. 

Pig iron buyers are showing more 
interest in their requirements than 
in weeks and apparently a little more 
confidence in present prices will 
bring out considerable tonnage. 

The fundamental condition of the 
market is not promising, however, 
with large merchant production, de- 
clining shipments and heavy stocks 
which have continued to rise. New 
York reports inquiries for 30,000 
tons and Buffalo for 15,000 tons. 


Although melters are talking a 
trifle more constructively, demand 
for northern malleable and foundry 
iron as well as southern foundry is 
extremely light. 


The northern quotation continues 
$23, but is untested. Foundry busi- 
ness is spotty. Some plants are op- 
erating nearly full, while others are 
barely going. Each week sees stocks 
go lower, but no attempt is made at 
replenishment. 

Sales of pig iron at Birmingham 
are in lots of one to three cars. 
Quotations are down to $22, with 
some spot business at $23 for No. 2 
foundry. 

Delivery on old orders is steady. 

Surplus iron is showing no in- 
crease except as to basic. Larger 
melters have orders which warrant 
capacity operation and it is expected 
these will be obliged to come into 
the market for further tonnage soon. 
Home consumption is good. Two 
blast furnaces of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company at Sheffield 
are shipping considerable iron into 
Chicago and St. Louis territories on 
a freight differential. 





The best part of health is fine dis- 
position. Nothing will supply the 
want of sunshine to peaches. When- 
ever you are sincerely pleased you 
are nourished. The joy of the spirit 
indicates its strength. All healthy 
things are sweet tempered.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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AVE the surface and you save all” is the 
slogan of the paint manufacturer. By 
taking heed of this admonition an inestimable 
wealth of property has already been saved in 
this country. But paint alone is not sufficient 
to make your tin roofing and flashings last a 
lifetime, it is the method of ‘tinning the sheets 
that is the determining factor. 
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Herein lies the value of Target-and-Arrow, 
this is where it differs from all others, for it is 
coated by an old Welsh hand dipping method 
consuming 35 minutes‘time to coat each sheet; 
whereas the best grade of machine made plates 
are coated in 19 seconds. 





The method of coating Target-and-Arrow 
roofing tin allows plenty of time for the gently 
cleansing action of the pure palm oil flux, 
while the continued soaking of the sheets in 
pots of molten metal assures an even and 
thorough amalgamation of the coating with 
the base plate that cannot be obtained in any 
other way. 
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The saving of the surface of sheet metal 
work is{ftherefore a combination of proper 
coating, plus good paint carefully applied. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
H. N. TAYLOR, President 
Established in the U. S. A. in 1810 by William, George and Tracy Taylor, 


descendants of Major John Hanbury of the Hanbury-Tracy family, who 
introduced the art of tinning into Wales in 1703. 
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Chicago Warehouse Prices on Hardware and Metals. 
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is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry. 23 60 
= meee Fdy. No. 
2 ee ey 27 51 to 28 61 
Lake Sup. Char- 
GOB) cocccccecces 29 04 
Malleable ee 23 00 


FIRST A eat! BRIGHT 
N PLATES. 


IC pov. 112 sheets + 45 
Ix 24EBO. cc ccvccece 4 05 
IxxX 14x20 56 sheets 7 67 
IxXxxX 14x20.... coco On 38 
I BEMEO cc ccccceses 18 65 
Ic seuss sed sheets 27 60 
Ix 29 85 
Ixx erty "56 sheets 16 15 
IxXxxX 30x38 .....- ere 2 
IXxxxX SORES. cccccccece 18 25 
TERNE PLATES 

Per Box 
IC 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets $25 60 
IX 20x28, 40-lb. “ - 28 50 
IC 20x28, 30-lb. “ - 21 80 
IX 20x28, 30-lb. “* * 24 70 
IC 20x28, 26-lb. “ = 20 80 
IX 20x28, 25-lb. “ ” 23 70 
IC 20x28, 20-lb. “* me 18 30 
IV 20x28, 20-lb. “ 6d 21 15 
IC 20x28, 15-lb. “ ¢ 17 05 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ ” 15 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ = 14 05 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 80 lbs., base, 20x28.$13 4 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 45 
= 107 lbs., base, IC 
errr CTT TTT etre 14 85 
cokes, 185 lbs., base, IX 
KSasecvbeaseqenenes 17 40 
Cokes, ase Ibs., base, 56 = 
Cohen, 75 Ibs., base, 56 
MEN. sneccetadeosaceeses 10 65 
Cokes, 195 lbs., base, 56 
ON OO RL Lt 11 70 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
WED sescocccces per 100 Ibs. $3 50 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


Be. 19-80... ccces per 100 Ibs. $4 50 
No. 22-24........ per 100 lbs. 4 55 
BEO. BE. ccccccecce per 100 Ibs. 4 60 
WO, Bee cccceceseed per 100 lbs. 4 65 
Bs Boccovvsccess per 100 lbs. 4 70 
PR, Beecccesevves per100Ilbs. 4 75 
GALVANIZED. 
BO. Bc cccocceces per 100 Ibs. $4 85 
NG. 18-38. .cccececs per 100 lbs. 5 00 
No. 33-24........ per 100 lbs. 5 15 
BOO, Bb. ccccce ---per100 lbs. 5 30 
Be Boocovcsccoud per 100 Ibs. 56 45 
Te. Becccces --.-per 100 lbs. 5 60 
Wee BWecccccccccs per 100 lbs. 6 10 
BAR SOLDER. 

Wi ited. 

ae per 100 lbs. 29 50 
Commercial. 

SOD. 60006646 per 100 lbs. 28 75 

Plumbers ..... per 100 lbs. 27 50 

ZANC. 

Be BD 26kdacecsecerceses 6 25 


SHEET ZINC. 
Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs.. 11 75 
Less than cask lots, 100 lbs. 12 00 


BRASS. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 19%c 
 - 9 Slappa rere> 17%ec 
Tubing, brazed, base........ 24%ec 
ME, WD Kwanecsecctcecceos 17%e 
COPPER. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 20%e 
Dt UD tveccsncscanonredawe 19%c 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 23c 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Ga 
PASS EERE te 16%c 
Wire, No. 11, B. & S. Ga 16%ce 
LEAD. 
Ca en 7 75 
TS eae eee dk aah eke ae 8 50 
Sheet. 
Full Coils .-per 100 Ibs, 11 25 
Cut Coils ..per 100 Ibs. 11 50 
TIN. 
er TE seeeewes per 100 lbs. 47 00 


Bar Tin -Per 100 Ibs. 48 00 





HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s .....-.. cecccecoess Net 
WE cactdectscesseoucnues Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Pete 


rs. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


POWEEE ccsccccccccececes 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
SED caneceeceone ces 20 & 4% 
Smokeless Leader 
PE sesdecooceennce 20& 4% 
Black Powder ........20&4% 
; 
WIGPO Clad ..cccccvcsecs 20 &4% 
AZTOW  cccccceve ---20& 4% 
Pee GD ec ccccanccces 20 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7'.° 
- 9-10 gauge 10&7% % 
- 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16...... 6c per Ib. 
TROEURORTE cccccosecess 6%c per Ib. 


Millboard 3/32 to %....6c per lb. 


Corrugated Paper (250 


sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine ........ 40&10% 
Carponmter’s Nut ..ccccccccccs 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz...... $11 50 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and betes 35% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in....$15 


AXES. 


First Gehe, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
4 ID, BOP GOB. .ccccocee $14 00 
Geod Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 


GOR, ccccceccecccecessee 13 00 
BARS, CROW. 

Shenk, 6 Bs BD De ccccvecees $ 80 

Steel, S Fb.0. 1S BWeececeseces 1 40 
Pinch Bars, 

Dee Gees BO Bie ccvcevessoces 1 60 

BARS, WRECKING. 

TW. @ Bi BA Becvcccvccecs $0 34 

V.. B BB Boi ccccccceces 0 43 

We Bk Be Beebe cecccwvcee 0 57 

7, ae Eee  Bnesoneswceee 0 48 

We GS Me Bs Sev ceceeseees 0 63 

BITS. 


All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each $ 27 


Screw Driver, No. 1, each 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each..... 41 
Reamer, No. 100, each. 41 
Countersink, No. 13, each. 20 


Countersink, Nos. 14- 15, each 27 
. BLADES, SAW. 


Atkins 30-in. 
Nos. 


eeeeee 


6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 
BLOCKS. 


Wooden 
Patent 


BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Doz. 
Seen, GD vc ccescesene $23 90 
Wash, 
No. 760, Banner Globe 
OE ee ee doz. $5 25 
0. 
6 75 


8 25 


Me sasswus per ace. 

No. 801, Brass King, 
6466nbbnen beeeKe per doz. 
No. a... Single—Plain 


Cee eee eee ene eeee 


BOLTS. 
Carriage. 
Small, roll thread...... 50-10% 
Small and Large cut 
thread ...... cececccooce 50% 
Machine. 

Small, roll thread........ 60% 
Small, cut thread ....50& 10% 
BESTE coccccecces ecccccccs 10°10G 
BRACES, RATCHET. 

V. & B. No. 444, 8 in -.$4 54 
V. & B. No. 223, 8 in...... 3 89 
7 & Be Wa: S58, 6 -Weccves 3 55 
% @ i Be (FR; © Wie w wees 3 02 
BRUSHES. 

Hot Air Pipe 


Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each $0 85 


Flue Cleaning. 


Steel Only, each.......... $1 25 


BURRS. 
Copper Burrs only.......... 40% 


BUTTS. 

Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
3%4x3%—per dozen pairs $3 66 
oe 92 

Heavy Bevel steel inside sets, 
case lots— 
pensecenas per dozen sets 7 80 

Steel bit apes front door 
SOtS, GREER cccccccccescces 1 90 

Wrought brass bit keyed 
front door sets, each..... 3 25 

Cylinder front door sets, 
each 7 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 


American Seal, 5 lb. cans, net$ 45 

” sa 50-lb. cans, “ 90 
25 lb. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net. 45 
ere per 100 Ibs. 7 51 


CHAINS. 


% in. proof coil chain, 
OEP Be 060sennecessscises $8 50 
American coil chain....40 & 10% 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
a 4 Complete Rev. & 


ee ee 


Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. "35% 
3 


Paes 0 to 40% 
CHISELS. 
Cold. 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., ea. $0 26 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., ea. 41 
a ay Point. 
No. 55, % in.... 0 31 
Vae No. 55, % in. < oe 
Firmer Bevelled. 
Round Nose. 
V. & B. No. 65, % in...... 0 20 
V. & B. No. 65, % in...... 0 40 
Socket Firmer. 
Cape. 
V. & B. No. 50, % in...... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 50, % in...... 0 57 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 


BOUEUEES ccccces List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
EEE wivvécteaerateeseds $ 
CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
No. _ Door (Stearns) 
a eee errerr 22 00 
nter’s. 
Steel Bar..List price plus 20% 
Hose. 
ene brass, %-inch 
i oneunvescsceeses 
Double, yuna %-inch, per 
Kb6COCRESENEEHEN ETS 20 


CLINKER TONGS. 
Front Rank, each.......... $1 75 
Per doz. 





CLIPS. 
Damper. 


A eme, with tail pieces, 


DOF GOB. ccccccccccccees 1 25 
Non Rivet tail pieces, 

DOP GO ccccscces o0cees 25 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Mosiing. 

3 Ib, and heavier....per !b. 40¢ 

BU Te cocccccececcece “  46Be 

2 BD eeceseccceceses - 48e 

1% Ib. oo cecocesseces - 

1 TD. ccccccceccccccce “ 606 
CORD. 

No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. ‘ 75 
No. 8 12 30 
CORNICE BRAKES. 

Chicago Stock, pending. 
Bree. 2 BD Gib e cccccccacvcse 10% 
COUPLING HOSE, 
BORE ccccesesese +-per doz. $2 20 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor, rd. 

Standard gauge .......... ° 

BS GOGO cccccccccvcceccavs 

DAMPERS. 

“Yankee” Hot Air. 

7 inch, each 20c, doz...... $1 76 
‘ - ™ See, © cccoes Be 
9 “ = Bee. ~ sacecs 2 16 
10 = ~ Fee * ‘sebace 3 00 
Smoke Pipe. 

T BGR, GRR. cc ccccccccvend $ 35 
8 ves  saencvaneeeas 40 
9 - Oe eesetecersxeeyan 50 
10 -  \paudensaaecnlee 60 
12 sa SF §6sendcusceeasncio 90 
Reversible Check. 

& inch, oy. b6nh0b6Ceaeanee $1 50 
- =“  wetheseeeneeeees 1 70 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle..per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle..per doz. 36 00 


Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
OOF Gi <ecccccceonse e- 14 90 


DRILLS, 
Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
phn and %, each....$ 25 





ee 


et weet ewww ewe eeee 


Milcor 
Galv. Crimpedge, 


crated. 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


BMEBICOP cccccccccccccccccccces 
Galv., plain or corrugated 
round flat. 
Crimp, Std. gauge........- 65% 
Se MED 364054%600%en0s0e 40% 
SE GMS cccccceccscsssece 10% 
Square Corrugated. 
MEGGE ccccccceccccececeses 
Standard gauge ........-- 50% 
oer 30% 


Portico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 


Fe Fee ..70 & 5% 
Nested solid ......cee0- 10 & 5% 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 

1- . Uniform. 
piece Corrugated oon, 
 - .cci6eknnann ae $1 40 
DEN. oh. nécevcsccecesneeenss 1 50 
PEE. cncawccenseassege teen 2 00 

ed 
Special Corrugat Dos. 
GONE ancsessesesgessecstes $1 

MED naan deandedenneeest’ 1 66 
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Illinois Glass Company’s Plant at Bridgeton, N. J. Roofing and Siding Are ARMCO-Ingot Iron. 
William P. Cameron Engineering Company, General Contractors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Its small additional cost 


is money well invested’’ 


SINCE 1912 the Illinois Glass Company with plants at 
Alton, Illinois and Bridgeton, N. J., has used galvanized 
ARMCO-Ingot Iron for roofing and siding. 

The roofs are subjected to the attacks of different chemicals, 
including sulphur fumes. But Ingot Iron has far outlasted 
other sheet metal used on the same building and is still in ex- 
cellent condition. 

No wonder they say: “Its small additional cost is money well 
invested.” 

Distributors in all principal cities. 


Write for interesting booklet: 
Building a Business with Iron that Lasts 


INGOT 
IRON 
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The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 
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Uniform, Collar Atjetatie, 


Z. 
BOER 6.0 dacnseoesteseses -++.$2 00 
ee 6 09S 00s0nseeue coscess 2 10 
THE nc crdensctcnsceeessece 


2 60 
WOOD FACES—50% -off list. 


FENCE. 

Field Fence banebenancesduach 614% 
Te ee eee 63 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller's (American) ...... 50-10% 
American ........ er 60-10% 
DE 0066960500 es6e0¢smnl 50 
Black Diamond ........ 40-10-5% 
MED cosodoccccccceccesoses att 4 
Great Western secctcscodeune 50 
Kearney & Foot ............ 50% 
Oe 50% 
PEE. 0'e'000000000600006006 50% 
Simonds ...... ibivitasseanen 60% 
FIRE POTS. 

Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches. -.-52% 
Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal..... $ 6 75 
No. B Furn. "Kerosene, 1 
i ottseeedensceenne 15 12 
No 10 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gais... 47 52 
No. 5 Torch, a or 
Kerosene, 1 Edeseeree 92 
No. a} Torch, EE 1 i 
No. ee. Torch, Gasolene, 1 
WEE cvccecctdectocccee 4 05 


Clayton & Lambert’s. 
East of west boundary line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
— San Angelo and ia’, 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
No. 02 Gasolene Torch, ." . 


at. 
No. 0250, Kerosene or 


Gasolene Torch, 1 qt... 7 50 
No. 10 Tinners’ Furn 
Square tank, 1 gal..... 12 60 
No. 15 Tinners’ Fu 
Round tank, 1 gel..... 12 00 
o 2 Gas_ Soldering 
WUUNRED cccsvecoseces 60 
No. 110 Automatic Gas 
Soldering a - 10 50 
Double Blast Mfg. 
Gasolene, Nos. &s Ts 35...60% 


Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 


quantities) 
Chas. A. ence, Ine. 
Buzzer a Bweseseuseed $ 9 00 
“ 2 oi temas 12 00 
” n 7 ee 13 60 
«1 - er 15 00 
e eee 19 00 


FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 


DE ¢teeccunesvenanecnd $2 95 
ff oes 3 45 
i ME. Satece atnnceocenes 410 
White Mountain 
IY ita sc wiles tie aie msclngunl $4 85 
fo eee ee eee 5 65 
GALVANIZED WARE. 
Pails GGempetitten). 8 qt...$1.85 
Di. <CrcHcindaneaewen ein’ 210 
i2-at. Leta dahteeaeenel 2 30 
DS,  dewntendeexacaeie 2 57 
—— cute, Bh Escccawsecean $6 00 
6s deeneneuseneewodis 6 75 
No. 3 Cre ce ees on tense 8 00 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
DE s0¢cacuaeesccacess All net 
GAUGES. 

Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
Disston’s eeneewendoeseonss 25% 
GIMLETS. 

ROGUE oc ccccnsces 65% and 10%. 
GLASS. 

Single Strength, A and B. 
MD elon ene wed -83 & 35% 


Double Strength, A, ail sizes 84% 
, GREASE, AXLE. 
1- Z_. tins, 36 to case, 
case 


eeeeeecececces $470 
3- hy tins, 24 to case, 

DP MED «6cescseeeoses 7 80 
5-Ib. tins. 12 to case, 

Se rani anadweas ae 7 20 
10-Ib. tins, per dozen.... 10 40 
15-Ilb. tins, per dozen.... 13 80 
25-lb. tins, per dozen.... 19 80 





HAMMERS, HANDLED 


All V. and B. Each, net 

Blacksmiths’ Hand, von 0, 
BE-OR.  ccccccccccccce ee 

Engineers’ No. 1, 26 oz 





Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-0Z.....-- 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z..... 78 
Nail. 
vanegoem. No. 41, 20-oz. ae 
itis hneeaneheewes 9 
me A No. 41%, 16-oz., 
MD v:000666 0590020086000 59 
be & B., No. 11%, 16-0z., 
DE <sttnesncans ckbede 1 01 
Gaatan city. No. 111%, 16- 
Gs GREE. -cocecsccceceses 75 
Tinner’s seveting. No. 1, 8- 
CBun GREER cccccccccccccces 79 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-oz. 
GE ec ce hecesccccceovess 65 
Tack. 
Magnetic. 
No. 6, 4-0z., each....... $1 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-oz....$1 01 


HANDLES. 
Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No. 2. 3 00 


lst quality, second. growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 56 00 


Chisel, 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
ROBOTCOE .cccccess per doz. 55c 
Hickory, Socket, Firmer, 
Assorted ........ per doz. 70c 
De. pb04ese0eeecnee per doz. $1 20 
Hammer and Hatchet. 
We. 1 POF GOBecccccccccces 90 
Second Growth hickory, 
BOG GOR. sccccccccceces 50 
Soldering. 
i or ee ee $2 40 
HANGERS. 
Conductor Pipe. 
Milcor Perfection Wire....25% 
Eaves Trough. 
Bteel BORSSTS .nccccccccccce 30% 
Triple Twist wire........... 10% 
Milcor Eclipse Wire......... 20% 
Milcor Triplex Wire.......... 15% 
Milcor Milwaukee Extension.15% 
Milcor Steel (galv. after form- 
SO) BASE PIGS oc ccccccses 12'4° 
Milcor Selfiock E. T. Wire, 
EMG GOOD cccvccceceveceess 0% 


HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples. 
Net 


HATCHETS. 

Vv. & B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-0z....... $1 43 
Half, No. 1 SS ee 1 25 
ee, BO Se BEER. cc ccces 1 37 
Coe, Bee. 3, BPBbccccccce 1 31 
Flooring, No. 1, 30 os.... 1 4 
ro No. : 17-oz.. 1 20 
Lath No. 1, $4-@8. <2. 1 20 
iathtes, No. 2 a ee 1 25 

Vanadium Steel. 

Half, No. 62, 22-o0z...... $1 82 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 
SD GOR, TBs cccesticeses 2 29 
HINGES. 
Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, dozen prs. ........ 1 26 
5 ™ - ~~ OAwepeees 1 74 
6 ” - 7 ~socnten 212 
s ” - eee a 3 54 

Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 

4 inch, dozen prs. ........ $1 90 

- ” 7 acco al 2 01 

6 49 ve 7 6 og a samee 2 52 

x - - S . eehevens 4 30 
HOES. 

GePGeS ccccccccccceccccecscsocs net 
HOOKS. 

Box. 

V. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 

Conduetor. 

Freee 
“Direct Drive” Wrought 
Tron for wood or brick 16% 
Ceepen. 
and B. No. 8, each. 24 

Hey. 

V. and B. No. 1, each.. 26 
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Bar Meat. 
V. and B. No. 26, %”, 
GE. ks éeeerennccnes 09 
V. and B. No. 28, %” 
CE see vecesosccess 16 
Screw Meat. 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 50 
Butchers’ “S.”’ 
V. and B. No. 6 each.. 08 
V. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
HOSE. 

Per Ft. 
5-in. 2 ply molded.. 12¢ 
Te<O, GOP ccccceces 8%c to 10c 
%-in. wrapped l4e 

HU MIDIFIERS. 
‘“‘Front-Rank,’”’ Automatic. 
BO SD BORD cccccccccces 50% 
In lots of 10 or more....50-5% 


In lots of 25 or more. .50- 10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each..... 50% 


IRONS. 
Sad. 
Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel 
plated, per set 5 
Asbestos No. 70, per set. 2 10 
Asbestos No. 100, per set. 2 30 
E. C. Stearns’, 
No. OA Corner, doz. sets. $3 - 
No. OB 





KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
es  ~ e Handles, 6-inch 
Beechwood’ “Handle, 7-inch 
Beechwood Handles, 3-inch 
ME weswesscoeecesices 5% 
Geemere TGR oc cccccsccces 25% 
Drawing. 
2 n.  tncedeepereneod oe 25% 
CO ee 25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 25% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket........ 25% 
Dt sbebiddececnes ---25% 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... 25% 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated....25% 
Hedge. 
De iccnaseuie neeeead 25% 
Reeser WO, Sn.ccccceccess 25% 
Putty. 
I, ooo ns ee 25% 
PED §6000%6060cceneeed 25% 
Scraping. 
Pe BEND ccrcsocoess 25% 
PE Hintbacdedewedeens 25% 
KNOBS. 
Door. 
pS eee per doz. $2 00 
POPOUEEEE ccccscce - 2 00 
/ eee sa 2 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
ee a Cc 
Common, with Shelf, add 10c 
DA. sasteenuneeesteas+etesean 34c 
Challenge, 6 to 9 ft. ---55ce 
PP Me GP Masi enndenddesan ees 60c 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft....75¢ 
LANTERNS. 
Per doz 
Monarch tin, hot blast..... $ 8 25 
Dietz No. 2 cold blast..... 13 00 
Bee GE a cccccccceses 25 


Competition lanterns No. 0 


CE Hes 60 seseeese 90 
LAWN MOWERS. 
BE eeedcecesecocenseees $5 20 
DEE dnedeetinseenacenees 5 85 

Ball Bearing. 
4 blade, adjustable bear- 
ing. 

DY deavsecseeeosekarneees $6 20 
16” pcnbegeennese0eee ee 7 80 
LEATHER BELTING. 

From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra heavy, 18-oz....:... 35% 
, GO cevstecnseeses 40% 
Medium, 14%-o2. .......... 40% 
i 8S SS —aaeee ae lo 

LEATHER LACING. 
a -? ff Ye eer 5% 
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LEVELS. 
Disston, No. 28 Asst........ $22 65" 
” No. 18, 20 in., each 1 gg 
“ No. 22, 24 in., each 2 40 
- Shafting, 6 in..... 19 89 
3 “ 6 in. gr. glass 24 99 - 
os ey BS Bcc scvas 5 76 
" ee eee 12 4 
” 24-26 in., each..... j 62 
= 28-30 in., each..... 1 0 
ERS. 
Stove Cover. 

Copeesee ..cccccs per gro. $6 66 
ATMS ccccccccee ss 4 75 
LOCKS. 

Barn Door. 
No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 09 
No. 80 " 5 20 06 
MALLETS. 


Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head No. 2, per doz.$12 ¢@0 


- No. 3, “a 15 60 
- No. 3%, “* 20 60 
Round Hickory, per 
cecceveccesas doz. $3.00— 5 00 
Tinners’, 
Pee «cncccasivc per doz. $2 25 
MATS. 
Door. 
National Rigid ..... 10 & 5% 
Acme Steel” Flexibic $e 
MITRES. 


Galvanized steel mitres, and 
caps, end piletes, outlets...30% 

Milcor 

Galv. one piece stamped... .40% 


eee eee eee ee eee 


MOPS. 

Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 15’ 18° 24!-3-ez. 
Per doz. $4 00 435 5 50 7 0 

DEE i ccveueunweseens 16% % 

PE ebes ke nseenesiecnes 50 & 5% 

NAILS. 

a Ee eee $4 70 

Ere re re 4 76 

Wire. 

COREE . ocncsevses 3 80 
Compemt Ceonte@ ...-sccses 3 26 


NETTING, POULTRY. 


Galvanized before weav- 


Me  ccecceceseenececess 45-10@ 
Galvanized after weaving 45% 
NIPPERS. 

Nail Cutting. 
V. &@ BD Be 88...--.- 73e 
Double Duty. 
Vo B& B Me. Ge ncccccccees 76c 
Hoof. 
0g eer ree 10% 
Vv. & B. No. 52, wat Prox $2 25 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
Diamond ........ per doz. $5 75 
BERGIS ccccccccses 7 9 be 
OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper Serr 10% 
Zinc Plated ......... 40 & 5% 
Railroad. 
EE wa wentans ciao aed 20 & 5% 
COppered .cccccicccces 60 & 5% 
Steel. 
Copper Plated .......- 70&5% 
OPENERS. 
Delmonico ...... per doz. $1 30 
Never Slip ...... ad 60 
Crate. 
Vv. & B., per doz, $7 25—11 00 
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thus preventing the commonly 
known soldered break in the pipe. 

By using c ombinations of this 
kind, soldering is not necessary 
as elbows fit into each other 
very snug and the small opening 
at the joints will permit sewer 
gases to escape, thus increasing 
the life of the entire spout. 

These elbows are made 
in all designs and your 
dimensions can 
be arranged 
right on the 
job. 






~- ~~ 
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This Emblem of 
Quality is stamped 


in each. 


UUUUOAVODOANONLAO LEENA ALLO LE 


Lllustrations show elbows of all angles from 10 to 90°. 
Note how close each cluster of elbows hugs the walls. 


Use short angle elbows to get around sills, 
cornice mouldings and all other projections, 


P. 0. Station B Cincinnati, Ohie 
MMM MMMM MMMM MM MM An 
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PAILS. 
Cream. 
saat with gauge, 
deteeindeseeeen per doz. $9 50 
18- ate without gauge, 
Sosteeesiceecen eee per doz. 11 00 
20-qt., without gauge, 
Cececcneseneeees per doz. 11 75 
Sap. 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12." a “ Py 5 50 
Stock. 
Galv. qts. 1 20 
Per doz. $9 15 10 76 12 75 14 50 
Water. 

Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 
Per GOS. ccces $5 75 6 50 7 25 
PASTE. 

Asbestos Dry Paste: 
SOO. BAPTET. ccccccceces $15 00 
100-Ilb. barrel.........+.. 8 00 
Se OE Ket cedeseteces 3 25 
LO-I1D. DAS .ccccccccccces 1 00 
GS-1. DAS cccccccesecces 55 
2%-lb. cartons ........ 30 
PINCERS. 
All V. and B. 
Carpenters’, cast steel, 
ak «© 8 10 12 
Each $0 43 $0 52 $0 61 $0 71 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10........ $0 64 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested (all 
DROME) ccccccccccoces 60-20% 
Crated and not nested 
(all GAUSOS) .cccccese 60-15% 
Square Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon. 
BD GOUBO ceccccvcccesess 60-10% 
28 a TILT TTTTT TTT 60-10% 
26 Se 86~sgnsaeeneenouhe 60-10% 
24 we Ogke Neng” 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested (all 
ee Rae 60-20% 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application, 


Stove. Per 100 joints 
26 gauge, 6 inc ° , 
MONEE cc cccecoccccsecs 17 00 
26 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
re 19 00 
28 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 
MEO acivccccccccecse 14 00 
28 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
MOMEOE ccccccsccccccces 15 00 
28 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
BMOMNSE ccccccecccsccece 17 00 
30 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 
MEO cscsecceoesccess 12 00 
30 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
GENE céscdccvcaesecevns 13 00 
30 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
WORE ccccvcccscceeces 15 00 


T-Joint Made up 
6-inch, 28 ga. 


Furnace Pipe 


--Pper 100 32 50 


Double Wall Pipe and 

PORE voveecnecanwee 0-10 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 

Pipe Westin ccscecccccs 40-10 
Galvanized and Black 

Iron Pipe, Shoes, etc. .40-10% 

Milcor Galvanized ........... 40% 

Lead, 

Pe Ge Si tccddavawcees $10 25 
PLANES. 

Stanley Iron Bench ........ Net 
PLIERS. 

(Vv. & B.) 

i ee OS FO Oe $2 60 
BRO B, GRGR: cccccccces 64 
eR ee ns a40006060% 69 

Gas, MO. TF, GHORecccccceces 55 
a a eee 61 
- Fe 12, N66. 600eelen's 87 

Siete or Ceneing. 
 . 2 Seer res 64 

Button's Pattern. 

BE DB GEM cccccccscceses 61 

Pees BORG cccccvccecssesecc 74 

Double Duty, No. 106...... 50 
POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 


No, 1, 2 and 8..per doz. pkgs. 65c 


POKERS, STOVE. 


Wr’t Steel, str’t or bent, 

O  9600eeneseueneess per doz. $0 75 

Nickel Plated, coil 
handles ......-. 110 

POKERS, FURNACE. 
BN. csnknncecdreseeseseses $0 50 
PULLEYS. 

Furnace Tackle....per doz. $0 60 

POP BLOBS oc ccccccccccceces 6 00 
= Screw (en- 
cased)....per doz. $0 85 

Ventilating Register. 

POP BIORD cccccccccccceces $9 00 

Small, per POlr .ccececces 0 30 

Large, per pair .......... 0 50 
PUNCHES. 

Machine. Each 
V. & B. No. 11-13, 1%x6..$0 19 
V. & B,. No. 90, 5%x9..... 27 
V. & B., No. 10, %x10.... 29 
V. & B., No. 1-6, %x6..... 12 

Center. 

V. & B. No. 50, %x4.:...$0 14 

Belt. 

V. & B., No. 101-103...... $0 24 
V. & B., No. 25, ass’t..... 3 80 
V. & B. No. 25, ase’t..... 3 80 

Samson Line. 

No. 1 Hand “* — 0% 
3 doz. lots 


..-Less 40 & 5% 


6 doz. lots or 
50% 


more—Less 


No. 2 Hand 
No. 4 senile 


Less than doz. 
lots ...Less 25% 
Doz. lots or 
more. .Less 


and Dies 


Less than doz. 
lots...Less 25% 

Doz. lots, 
err Less 33% % 


No. 3 Bench 
40% 


Extra Punches for 


Samson: 

No. 1 Hand 
No. 2 Hand 
No. 4 Hand 


No. 3 Bench or more, 
.. Less 40 & 10% 
PUTTY. 


Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
SE” castes werneeeewnen awe $3 55 


QUADRANTS. 


Malleable Iron Damper...... 10% 


FLOOR pmaetEns AND 


ERS 
ee eee 25% 
Steel and Semi-Steel......... 40% 
WAGONORTE cccccccccaccccccss 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 

VOMCIBIOFS ccc ccecccccces 40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel. 
Japanned, Bronzed and plated, 


4x6 tO 14E14 .cncccccccocs 0% 
Large Register aaa sa 

14x14 to 38x42 ......ccccee 60% 
Large Register Faces—Steel, 

BERES OO FOMGB ec ccc scsvcive 65% 


ROOFING 
Per Square 


Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$2 00 
Zest talc surfaced.......... 2 35 
Medium tale surfaced...... 
Light tale surfaced......... 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton.65 00 


ROPE. 
Cotton. 


Sisal. 
1st Sew. base...14% to16%c 
we De esussecsunees 113% to 15%c 
Manila. 


lst Quality standard 
brands 17% to 19%c 


Be BD cascwsseneees 16% to 18%c 
Hardware Grade, per Ib....14%c 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


SAWS. 
Butchers’. 

Atkins No. 2, 14-in....... $12 75 
gs No. 2, 18-in....... 14 30 
id Te. % BSBBicccvee 15 85 
= We. S, BB4m..cccce 15 92 
ag We. F, BOE. .ccoce 18 05 
as No. 7, 248m. ..ceccs 20 20 
™ No. 7, 38-18. ..cc0- 22 35 

Compass. 

Atkins No. 2, 10-in...... $ 5 45 
od No, 10, 10-in...... 5 60 
“ Blades, No. 2, 10-in. 3 25 
. “ No. 2, 10-in. 3 30 

Cross-Cut. 

Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
- No. 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
™ No. 8331, S-#....c. 6 OF 

Hand. 

Copper Burrs OR]... cccccsecs 40% 
No. 96, 20 in...... 21 70 

Hand and Rip. 

Atkins No. 54, 20-in...... $19 50 
oz No. 54, 26-in...... 24 40 
- No. 53, 16-in...... 18 10 
- No. 53, 20-in...... 22 90 
wi No. 53, 24-in...... 26 60 
™ No. 53, 28-in...... 31 45 
- No. 53, 30-in...... 34 15 

Keyhole. 

Atkins No. 1 complete....$3 10 

7 No. 2 complete.... 3 70 
Miter Box. 

Atkins No. 1, 4x20....... $32 65 
” Be. 21, Ba8B....000 38 00 
<5 No. 1, 6288. ..-0.+ 42 20 

Pruning. 

Atkins No. 20, 12-in...... $ 8 45 

= No. 10, 16-in...... 18 15 
Wood. 

Atkins No. 202.......... $719 
” BW. BWBeasccescis 8 75 
We. 806. .cccccses 15 50 
” No. 1608. ..ccccces 16 56 

SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blade each........ 25c 
Hog. 
We. BG, GO csccccveveoveses 25c 
Floor (Stearns). 
Oe a errr re $11 50 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES 


Geek BOG cc vccecsced gross $13 00 
a eee rr rt = 9 50 
SCREWS. 
Wood. 
BP. TE. Bright .cccccceseose 80% 
BR. BE. Mwee ccccccccccccccs 78% 
Pe. Te Se accscuscssscose 74% 
FP. TE. DGD cc cvcccecevesse 76% 
i Ts BD oon cdccascccecs 74% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x%, per gross....$0 55 
No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 75 


No. 14, %x%, per gross... 90 


SCREW DRIVERS. 


Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
3 inches, GRC .cccccccces $ 45 
& inches, each ......cccee 52 
8 inches, each ........+6. 68 
12 inches, each .......cc0% 1 02 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head 
3 inches, CGCR, ...cscccces $ 49 
& inches, etch... ..ccceccee 57 
CU, GRR: cccccncccce 76 
BE DT. Given tesivccns 1 14 
SETS. 
san. 
& B. 
No. 100, in cardboard 
WEED cccccccecacees doz. $1 55 
No, 100, in wooden boxes, 
o¢406660840000u8 004 Doz. 1 58 
No. 30, assorted..... doz. 39 
No. 5, in cardboard boxes, 
a6 nddene el ongmnaenes doz. 1 25 
No. 5, in wooden boxes, 
SOHSE ECO ES ECOSOC COC doz. 1 30 


May 17, 1924. 


Rivet. 
od ee ere 
Tinners’ Reaaeet i 
™ Pivsen0tenkee 
Saw. « 
Atkins No. ie per a 
No. 12../ 0z.$3 cs 
SHEARS. 
Nickel Plated, Straight, en $12 rr 
“ “ ye ™ «14 85 
8” 16 8 
Japanned, Straight..... 6” 11 09 
oo oo0eT” 13 49 
-++-8"” 13 89 
SHEARS, TINNERS’ & 
MACHINISTS’. 
WEE aS ecsawanesecacaccad $22 00 
Lennox Throatless, 
_ 2 eee 35% 
Gea DOmGes oc csccccccssas 


(f. 0. b. Marshalltown, icony” 
Peerless Steel Squaring. 


Foot Power. 
No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 
No. 2—36”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 
No, 4—52”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 
No. 10—120”", 22 ga. cap..15% 
No. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap....15% 
Cast Iron Foot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap....15% 


Power Driven. 
(No. 100 Series, 2 Shaft Drive.) 
No. 142—42”, 18 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap... 15% 


(No. 500 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap. .15% 


SHOES. 
Milecor. 


Galv. Std. Gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 


26 gauge round flat crimp..40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp.10% 
Conductor 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


Hubbard’s. 
No. A B Cc D 


1 $16 00 15 10 14 45 13 70 
2 16 35 15 60 14 85 14 10 
3 16 75 16 00 16 25 14 40 
4 17 10 16 35 16 60 14 85 


Post Drains & Ditching. 


Hubbard’s. 
Size 
14” 


16” 
18” 
20” 
22” 
Alaska Steel. 
D-Handle 
Long Handle ...... 
SIFTERS. 


Genuine Hunters, doz......- $2 50 


SKATES. 


Ice, Men’s and Boys’. _ Per Pair 
Key Clamp—rocker—bright 


finigh .ccoccccccccesess 
Key Clamp—rocker—nicicel, 
eee 10 
Key Clamp—rocker — pol- 
BOOT cccccvcccescocesss 1 36 
Key Clamp—rocker — pol- 
Skate outfits .......++- 4 76 
ace y and Girls’. 
4” Key Clamp—rocker. . .-$1 31 
ho ckey.. 1 38 
me Skate outfit........+++ 00 
Roller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ ..---- $1 45 
Copper Burrs only......--+++* ath 


Bal) Bearing—Girls’ 





